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THE JEWELS LOST IN THE WASH 


THERE are those who maintain that History compiled from 
a series of facts, however accurate such facts may be individually, 
can be as deceptive as that built solely on tradition; and certainly 
much duller to read. The ideal conditions would presumably 
be that tradition, as nearly contemporary as possible, should 
be supported by facts both contemporary and undoubted; and 
the purpose of the present article is to suggest that such con- 
ditions exist for the investigation of one very well-known scction 
of the popular account of King John. It takes what may be 
called the legendary description of that king’s death, as given 
in the thirteenth-century chronicles, and examines this in the 
light of facts taken, with one exception,! from no less authentic 
a source than the Patent Rolls, in which hitherto they seem almost 
to have escaped observation in this connection, in spite of the 
Record Commission publication of those documents some ninety 
years ago.” The subject has already been dealt with from one 
side by the late Sir William St. John Hope, who in 1906 published 
a brilliant paper * on the loss in October 1216 of King John’s 
baggage train in the Wash. His aim, however, was more 
particularly directed towards ascertaining the nature and extent 
of the disaster and the site of its occurrence; with the more 
personal side of the loss—the amount and nature of the treasure, 
the king’s passionate grief, which the chroniclers state to have 
been a contributory cause of his death—he was not concerned. 


1 My grateful thanks are due to Miss Mabel H. Mills for providing me with 
a reference to Receipt Roll, 3, m.1. I should also like to take this opportunity 
of acknowledging the help given me by my husband in elucidating the text of 
the Patent Rolls. 

* Miss Evans in English Jewellery, p. 28, quotes, not quite accurately, from 
one Patent Roll (see below, note). Miss Bateson (Medieval England, p. 148) 
also gives an instance of John’s passion for jewels. 

* Archeologia, Ix, Part I, pp. 93-110. 

No. 31.—vou. vit. 
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The personal element is, indeed, one that is emphasised by 
all the chroniclers. It might be well to let the earliest of them, 
Roger de Wendover, tell bis own tale: ‘ Then journeying 
towards the North in the river which is called Wellestrem, by 
an unexpected accident he lost all his wagons, carts and sumpter 
horses with the treasures, precious vessels and all other things 
which he loved with so much care; for the ground was opened 
in the midst of the waves, and bottomless whirlpools, which 
swallowed them all up, with the men and the horses, so that 
not one foot escaped to announce the disaster to the king. The 
king nevertheless, having barely escaped with his army, passed 
the following night at an abbey which is called Swineshead, 
where, as it was thought, there befell him so great grief of mind 
on account of the things swallowed up by the waves that he was 
seized with sharp fevers and began to be grievously sick. More- 
over he increased the trouble of his illness by his baneful gluttony, 
and that night, gorged too full with the fruit of peaches and 
drinking of new cider, he strongly excited and inflamed the 
feverish heat within him.” 1 Under the admirable economy of 
words practised by the chronicler the facts leap to life: the 
surfeit carries conviction, the grief described is that experienced 
by an individual for individual possessions. All that the loss 
entailed to the king of disaster in his career was not, one is con- 
vinced, in the chronicler’s mind as he wrote. 

Now, taking first the chronicler’s ascription to John of a 
personal love of his treasure, we find, by a search of his letters 
patent, inventories of his jewels and plate whose very number 
and particularity (as will be seen below) seem to argue a more 
than common interest on the part of their possessor, while 
occasionally the letters themselves may be taken as direct evidence 
of it. In one such, dated 12 December 1203, John directed that 
ten marks should be paid annually to Bury St. Edmund’s Abbey 
towards the repair of the shrine of St. Edmund, on account of 
a sapphire and a ruby which he had obtained for the shrine, but 
which the Abbey had surrendered to him for use during his life- 
time.? There is, perhaps, also a suggestiveness about his posses- 
sion in December 1205 of a clasp ornamented with emeralds and 
rubies, said to be the gift of the Bishop of Norwich at a time 
when he was John’s nominee for the see of Canterbury.® In 

1 Sir William St. John Hope’s translation : Archeologia, Ix, Part I, p. 93. 
The original is printed in Chronica Rogeri de Wendover (Rolls Series, No. 84) ii, 
195-196. ® Rot. Lit. Pat. (Rec. Com.), 376. 


3 Ibid., 54 b. On 18 December, 1205, the Bishop, in witnessing a royal 
charter, is described as “‘ elect of Canterbury ”: Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), 160 6. 
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this same year Pope Innocent sent John a present of four rings— 
emerald, sapphire, garnet and topaz—with a letter explaining 
their emblematic meaning, and one is tempted to see more than 
rhetorical flourish in its opening passage: “‘ Amongst worldly 
riches, which the eye of man lusts after and more dearly desires, 
gold and precious stones hold, we believe, first place.” 1 To this 
cumulative evidence must be added the instance quoted by Miss 
Bateson, which relates how a man who found some precious 
stones belonging to John, ‘‘ which we are wont to wear round 
our neck,” received the liberal reward of 20s. rent in his birth- 
place.? 

It is, moreover, significant that when, immediately after the 
execution of the Great Charter, John embarked on that career 
of plotting and being plotted against, harrying and being harried, 
which only ended with his death, one of his first acts was to 
secure possession of his personal valuables. The steps which 
he then took are further interesting in that they also throw light 
on our next point, which is the nature and extent of the treasure 
which John might have had with him on that unlucky day when 
he passed the Wash. 

On 24 June, 1215, little more than a week after the sealing 
of the Charter, John issued writs as follows: “‘ We command 
you that, immediately on view of these letters, with all haste you 
send to us by two of your monks and by others of your people 
in whom you have confidence all that you have of ours in your 
custody, both of recent and of ancient commending, such as 
vessels, jewels, golden and silver and other.” * These writs were 
addressed to the Bishop of Emly (Tipperary) and to no fewer 
than sixteen abbots and priors, and were immediately responded 
to by twelve religious houses from places as widely scattered 
as Rufford in the north, Bindon in the south, and Ford in the 
west of England. Their number was supplemented by Merton 
Priory and Waltham Abbey,‘ and by Hugh de Neville, who 





A year later John had somehow acquired possession of the late Archbishop’s 
chapel with its equipment of a casket (casulam), a belt of gold fringe (auri frisio), 
shoes embroidered with pearls, a crystal vessel for incense, a mitre with precious 
stones and gold “de adenal ” and a gold ouche, besides ceremonial vestments 
of Indian samite and white silk cloth: Rot. Lit. Pat. (Rec. Com.), 58 b. 

* Rymer’s Federa (original edition), i, 139. 

* Bateson, Medieval England, p. 148. ® Rot. Lit. Pat. (Rec. Com.), 144 6. 

* Ibid., 145 a, 146 a, 146 b, 147 a, 147 b, 148 6, 149 a, 149 b, 150 b. The 
religious houses concerned were Bicester, Stanley, Furness, Fountains, Reading, 
Welbeck, Bindon, Rufford, Rievaulx, Ford, Burton-upon-Trent, Darley, 
Bradenstoke, Newark, Amesbury and Croydon. No returns have been found 
from the Irish Bishop nor from the Abbots of Furness, Fountains and Rievaulx 
and the Prioress of Amesbury. 
M2 
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contributed a considerable quantity of plate from the king’s 
treasure at Marlborough. 

In this way John had gathered within the month a treasure 
which reads like a page from the Arabian Nights. It included 
143 cups and 14 goblets, 14 dishes, 8 flagons, 5 pairs of basins, 
40 belts, 6 clasps, 16 staffs, 52 rings and 2 pendants; besides 
4 shrines, 2 gold crosses, 3 gold combs, a gold vessel ornamented 
with pearls (a present from the Pope), 2 candelabra, 2 thuribles 
and 3 golden phylacteries. Every item is minutely described 
in the receipts copied on the Patent Rolls, and, in the case of 
plate, weight is given. The cups were mostly of white silver, 
but ten were silver-gilt and one at least jewelled with sapphires : 
in one instance the workmanship was said to be Irish and in 
another of Durham. The belts were of black or red leather 
or of silk, with a great diversity of ornamentation—green jasper, 
sapphires, turquoise—and silver and gold fittings. The same 
precious stones went to ornament the various clasps, in addition 
to garnets and pearls. The staffs seem to have been of extra- 
ordinary magnificence, being severally studded with balas (rubies), 
sapphires, diamonds, garnets, a heliotrope (elitrop),? topazes, and 
emeralds. The rings were chiefly set with rubies and sapphires, 
and there is mention of an episcopal ring with a great sapphire 
and pearls and garnets. One of the pendants was composed of 
nine sapphires and the other of a ‘‘ bedewin”’ stone, a citron- 
coloured stone (citrinum) and a pregnant stone.* Three of the 
shrines came from Reading Abbey and contained relics : a silver 
shrine set with onyx and other stones, a small ivory shrine, and 
a red one with jewels; the fourth, from Ford Abbey, was jewelled 
gold and contained a cross with three sapphires and a coral 
formerly belonging to the “lord” of Chester. To this very 
considerable list must be added certain articles acquired by John 


1 This dispersal of John’s treasure in so many different quarters raises in itself 
an interesting question, though neither mandates nor receipts offer any sug- 
gestion that it was more than a matter of convenience on his part : the treasure 
is in nearly every receipt stated to have been committed to the custody of, or 
deposited with, the religious house concerned. The journeyings of these monks 
and their retinues bearing valuables from all parts of England must have caused 
considerable local stir, the more so that they were doing it simultaneously (for 
the original mandate was dated 24 June, and the last delivery of treasure had 
been made by 25 July). One is inclined, in the decent obscurity of a footnote, 
to venture a suggestion that this gathering in of what appears to have been 
legitimately John’s own treasure may have helped later to colour the tradition 
of his wholesale plundering of the monasteries. 

* Bloodstone: see Pliny’s reference to it (Letter 37, c. 10), quoted in 
Facciolati’s Lexicon, and cf. New Eng. Dict. s. v. Heliotrope, 2. 

* A pregnant stone is spoken of by Pliny (Letter 37, c. 10) as having another 
stone loose within it. See Facciolati on this point also. 
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in a more questionable manner, when on 1 March, 1216, the 
monks of Sibton handed over to him silver vessels by the weight 
of 1344 marks, besants and other gold by the weight of 3 marks 
1} oz., and four great mazers with gilded feet and bands lately 
belonging to ‘“‘ our excommunicate enemies ” at Colchester.' 

No mention has hitherto been made of a very important part 
of the king’s treasure, namely, his regalia and coronation robes, 
of which he possessed two sets, the second being described as 
having belonged to the ‘‘ Lady Empress,” * Maud, grandmother 
of King John. Theoretically, under their foundation charter from 
Edward the Confessor, the abbot and monks of Westminster 
had custody of the regalia,* but in practice John, when they 
were not in his immediate possession, seems to have placed them 
in the keeping either of the Knights Templars or of the Knights 
Hospitallers.4 The regalia, like his other treasure, were reclaimed 
by the king in the disturbed times attendant on and subsequent 
to the sealing of the Great Charter: on 28 May, 1215, the 
Templars delivered up custody of the Empress’s regalia,> and 
on 29 March, 1216, the Hospitallers handed over the other 
regalia.® 

The regalia of the Empress included a great crown which came 
from Germany, a tunic of purple, sandals of the same cloth, a 
belt of embroidery (orfrasio) with stones, a pair of shoes with 


frets of embroidery, a pair of gloves, dalmatic of dark purple, 
a royal pallium of purple with morse and brooch of gold, a silk 
cloth for bearing above the king in his coronation, a great sceptre 


ce ? 


of the same “ regale,” a golden wand with a dove at the top, 
two swords, to wit the sword of Tristram and another sword 
of the same “ regale,” the golden spur of the same “ regale,”’ 
a cup of gold of 8 marks 2 oz. weight, and a cross of gold of 
3 marks 7} oz. weight.’ 

The regalia handed over by the Hospitallers in March 1216 
comprised one wand of gold with a cross, “ to wit a sceptre ” ; 
a red belt with precious stones which belonged to the “ regale ” ; 


Rot. Lit. Pat. (Rec. Com.), 170 6. 

* Ibid., 142 a. The two sets are easy to distinguish, as one crown (the 
Empress’s) came from Germany (ibid., 77 6) and the other was made in London 
(ibid., 54 6). Mention has been found of a third crown of gold which the 
Hospitallers had in custody in 1205 and which John, “ impelled by piety,” gave 
to them to be carried to the poor beyond seas (ibid., 51 b). 

* Davenport, The English Regalia, p. 3. 

* Rot. Lit, Pat. (Rec. Com.), 48 b, 51 b, 54 b, 142 a, 173 a. 

® Tbid., 142 a, 

* Ibid., 173 a. 

* Idid., 77 a, 
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another belt of black skin, padded within (furratum) with red 
sendal, with precious stones, cut, set in a chase; another belt of 
leather padded with red sendal with great stones set in a chase; 
another belt of red leather padded with white leather with great 
cut stones set in a chase; another belt of black leather with 
roses and bars of gold without stones; a necklace or collar 
(monile) set in the middle with diamonds surrounded by rubies 
and emeralds; nine great necklaces with many precious stones; 
a crown with precious stones with a cross and seven flowers; 
a royal tunic of red samite with embroideries with precious stones 
in orles; a pair of gloves with stones and another pair with 
flowers of gold; a white tunic of diaper banded with embroidery ; 
a “regale”’ of red samite orled and marked all over with the 
cross in embroidery, with stones ‘‘ great, divers and precious,” 
with two brooches for attaching the said pall; a pair of sandals 
of samite with embroidery; two pairs of samite shoes; and 
eleven pairs of basins weighing 62 marks 17 oz.} 

The question now arises as to whether any evidence exists 
to support a theory that this accumulation of valuables collected 
by the spring of 1216 accompanied John on his last journey. 
On the circumstantial side there is something to be said for it. 
In the first place its personal nature bears out the accounts of 
the chroniclers who are inclined to dwell on the loss of household 
treasure in the Wash as distinct from, and in addition to, booty 
and spoil.2, The troubled conditions, too, under which John 
passed the last months of his reign make it extremely improbable 
that he would again disperse this treasure, and the improbability 
is strengthened by the absence of further mention of it in official 
documents. But there is fortunately further evidence which 
goes beyond the merely circumstantial. It has been assumed 
that the regalia formed part of the lost treasure, probably, as 


1 Rot. Lit. Pat. (Rec. Com.),173a. The list is marked in the margin ‘“ De 
Regali recepto.” There is an earlier mention of regalia among jewels which were 
handed over to the king by the Templars in time for the Christmas celebrations of 
1205 (ibid., 546). Certain items which appear in the list above quoted are absent, 
but on the other hand there are included a cloth of squared silk for the king’s seat 
and a sword made for the king’s coronation with scabbard of gold embroidery 
(orphreis). The two gold combs adorned with various stones were also probably 
used for arranging the hair after the anointing (Davenport, op. cit., p. 5), but 
there is nothing to indicate that any of the seven belts, thirteen clasps, and seven 
staffs, included in this list and minutely described, were part of the regalia. Miss 
Evans (English Jewellery, p. 28) has taken from this Roll the description of the 
royal mantle and has selected, apparently at random, one clasp from among the 
thirteen here described, and stated that it fastened the mantle. 

* See above, p. 162. One chronicler, Ralph de Coggeshale, mentions the 
loss of the king’s chapel and relics (Archeologia, lx, Part I, p. 98), which may 
well be identified with the shrines which the king is shown to have possessed. 
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Sir William St. John Hope pointed out, because of Matthew 
Paris’s statement that Henry III was crowned at Gloucester 
nine days after his father’s death with “ quendam circulum 
aureum” 1: an argument which does not bear close inspection, 
as time might well not have permitted of fetching the regalia 
from any distance. This first coronation, which had very few 
witnesses, was, however, supplemented four years later—on 
Whitsunday 1220—by a full-dress ceremony at Westminster, 
when Stephen Langton crowned the young king in the presence 
of a large number of prelates and barons.? The happy find ® 
of an official inventory of the regalia used at this second coronation 
gives genuine ground to work on and makes it possible to form 
a definite comparison between the regalia which John was known 
to have in the spring of 1216 and those possessed by Henry III 
in 1220. 

Here is a detailed list of these later regalia. A golden crown, 
whole, adorned with divers stones; golden spurs‘; a wand 
silver and gilt; a golden sceptre; a tunic with dalmatic of red 
samite with a collar and stones in gold work; a belt with gold 
fittings with stones; a pallium of red samite with stones; a gold 
ring with rubies; two gold brooches to the pallium and dalmatic, 
on one of which is a sapphire and the other a pearl; a pair of new 
sandals and buskins of red samite with gold work; two laces 
(freselli) of gold work for lacing (fretandum) the king’s sandals ; 
a pair of old sandals of red samite with gold work with a pair 
of old buskins embroidered with gold which belonged to King 
John; a tunic of white diaper with dalmatic of red samite; an 
old pallium of red samite; three swords which were at Corfe, 
covered with leather; two swords covered with red samite fretted 
with gold-work; two pairs of gloves. 

Now examination of this list of regalia shows in the first 
place that many of the items are shorn of much of the splendour 
of earlier lists or are entirely missing. Even could we feel sure 
that the gold crown ornamented with various stones is merely 
a more formal way of describing John’s crown of precious stones 
with a cross and seven flowers, or that the sword of Tristram and 
the regalia sword of the Empress may be identifiable with the 
leather or samite-covered swords of the later list, it is hard to 


1 Archeologia, ut supra, p. 93. 

* Dict. Nat. Biog. sub Henry III. 

* By Miss Mabel H. Mills, in Receipt Roll, 3, m. 1. 

* The spurs are said to have been made for the first coronation of Henry ITI, 
who now had given them to the new chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary at West- 
minster.—Ibid. 
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account for the absence of the numerous rich necklaces and belts, 
the gold cup and the basins belonging to John. But it is the 
indications of an attempt to gather together John’s regalia—the 
inclusion of his old sandals and buskins, an old pallium, the 
swords from Corfe—which are strong evidence that between 
1216 and 1220 Henry III had been compelled to acquire a new 
set. The mention of Corfe, too, has a special interest in our con- 
nection : the castle was John’s headquarters in 1216, where he 
was in residence from 23 June to 17 July, and where he most 
likely deposited such treasures as he may have collected before 
those dates. He returned to Corfe Castle for the two nights 
of 25 and 26 August, 1216, when he may well have collected this 
treasure and taken it with him on the journey that was to end 
so disastrously two months later. 

The fact that a very important part of the treasure had 
disappeared in 1220, together with the absence of any evidence 
of a fresh deposit of it during the last months of the king’s life, 
taken in conjunction with the proof we have been able to offer 
of the correctness of the chronicler’s other statements, may 
surely justify us in accepting the last point in their story: John 
not only loved his treasure but also lost it. 

A. V. JENKINSON, 











THE RECRUITING OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT, 1645-7 


Tue House of Commons that assembled at Westminster on 
3 November, 1640, consisted, in theory, of four hundred and 
ninety-three members, of whom four hundred and sixty-nine 
came from English constituencies, and twenty-four from Wales. 
Shortly after the opening of Parliament seven boroughs petitioned 
for the recognition of their ancient right of sending representa- 
tives. The House of Commons granted these petitions, and the 
fourteen members thus elected raised the total membership to 
five hundred and seven. This, throughout the whole duration of 
the Long Parliament, remained the number of representatives 
entitled to sit in the Lower House. It is well known, however, 
that this total was never reached in the actual sessions. The 
highest number present at a division was recorded on 1 March 
1641, when three hundred and seventy-nine members voted.! 
In general the attendance fell considerably below this figure; 
and an examination of the divisions shows that the number who 
voted on the question of Strafford’s attainder—two hundred and 
sixty-three—represents a fair average of attendance during the 
first year of the Long Parliament. 

But after the attempted arrest of the five members and the 
departure of Charles I from London towards York, there began 
a continuous and demoralising series of desertions from the House 
of Commons. This appears both from the statements of con- 
temporary writers,? and from the divisions recorded, and regula- 
tions passed, in the House of Commons. The result of these 
desertions was that the attendance at divisions in 1642 rarely 
exceeded two hundred, and was constantly diminishing. After 
repeated attempts to recall absent members by special summonses 


* The motion was for the commission to the Tower of one Dr. Chassin, “ for 
speaking of indiscreet words in a sermon preached by him in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury. . . .”—Commons Journals, ii, 94. It appears “ that the 
words were these, which he also added to the Litany: ‘ From all Lay-Puritans 
and from all Lay-Parliament-Men, good Lord deliver me.’ ”»—Diurnal Occurrences, 
or the Dayly Proceedings of both Houses (printed for William Cooke, 1641). 

* Cf. Thomas May, History of the Long Parliament (ed. 1854), pp. 175-7; 
Clarendon, History of the Great Rebellion, Book V, 249 (Macray’s ed.). 
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and by various penalties,' the House of Commons accepted the 
situation, and began to make orders of expulsion against royalist 
members. These expulsions did not alter the attendance in 
the House: they merely gave official recognition to the fact of 
numerous desertions, and prevented the return of wilful absentees, 
The process of expulsion (or “ disablement,” as it was called) 
began on 4 August, 1642, and continued throughout the whole 
of the first Civil War. About one hundred and sixty members 
were “ disabled ” by name, and others came under a general rule 
made in February 1643, affecting all who had “ actually levied 
war, or voluntarily contributed to the forces raised against the 
Parliament.” * The total of royalist members excluded from the 
House was slightly over two hundred. 

The House of Commons was well aware of the loss of prestige 
resulting from this dismemberment. Though the members 
actually expelled could not attend, there were many others who 
absented themselves through timidity or lack of enthusiasm, 
and several attempts were made to recall these lukewarm mem- 
bers to the House.* These attempts, on the whole, met with 
very little success; absentees crowded in to attend peace debates, 
but vanished from Westminster when negotiations broke down. 
It was impossible to hold new elections whilst the military issue 
was undecided, and as a consequence the average attendance in 
the House (so far as it appears from divisions) was scarcely above 
one hundred during the twelve months ending in August 1645. 

But by that date the victories of Marston Moor and Naseby 
had completely changed the aspect of the war. Parliament had 
a well-disciplined and victorious army; the royalist forces were 
almost entirely broken. After much hesitation a new Great Seal 
had been made (November 1643), and it had already been put 
to graver measures than the initiation of writs for new elections. 
The House of Commons needed recruiting, and there seemed now 
to be no reason why new elections should not be held. I propose, 
in the following pages, to give some few details of these new 
elections—their inception, their nature, and the changes they 
brought about in the House of Commons. 

The unnatural decrepitude of the House in the year of Naseby 
was generally realised. The active eye of the pamphleteer did 
not fail to notice this feature in the situation. And it was a 
parliamentary writer, George Wither, who pointed out most 
convincingly the dangers attendant on a meagre House of 


1 Cf. Commons Journals, ii, 579, 594, 599, 601. 
* lbid., ii, 955. ® Ibid., ii, 829; iii, 77, 256. 
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Commons. “The House of Commons will die,” he wrote, “if 
not filled up.” It is “ already so farre consumed by death and 
Expulsions that many men undervalue it, as if the diminution 
in numbers were a diminution of the authority and reputation 
thereof.”” There are dangers latent in the present condition of 
the House: a danger of tyranny “ by a mere junto,” and, even 
more, a danger of some sudden change in the voting of the 
Commons. “As Mariners at sea are alwaies within three or 
four inches of drowning, we are often within three or four votes 
of sinking.” Further, “nothing so much feeds the King’s 
perversenesse as the distempers of the House.’”’ New blood is 
wanted : members “ unacquainted and unleavened with factions,” 
and “ not having tasted of the tree of good and evil, viz. profit- 
preferment, and self-seeking interests.’’ A favourable moment 
has arrived. ‘‘ Now is the time to recruit the House, when 
prosperity brings even Samaritans and Ambodexters to lend us 
their suffrages. . . . It is not probable many ill Elections should 
be now made, most boroughs in the Parliament’s power being 
well-affected. Nor is it probable many souldiers should be 
elected, the country accounting them only a necessary evil.” 
Wither concludes with some advice to electors : they must choose 
wisely, for it appears that “some men give their voyces to their 
friends, some to their land-lords, some to the richest . . . men’s 
merits are measured by the acre, weighed by the pound; let a 
Beast be Lord of Beasts and possesse many acres of Dirt, hee 
shall be preferred in admiration for his wealth, not wit. . . . In 
your Elections let good heed be taken to those electors who refuse 
to conform themselves to the Nationall Covenant, and to those 
other ordinances and orders of Parliament, which concerne the 
peace and safety of the Commonwealth; for it seems not reason- 
able that they should be allowed a vote in matters touching the 
Publike who adhere to that partie, or to those principles, whereby 
the Publike may be endangered.” + 

It was not in pamphlets alone that the wishes of the people 
found expression. From 1644 onwards petitions began to reach 


1 Letters of Advice touching the Choice of Knights and Burgesses for the Parlia- 
ment, etc., published on 3 Sept. 1645: B.M., Thomason Tracts, E, 298 (32). 
Another tract, dated 20 Sept., 1645, is a tirade against lawyers who seek member- 
ship of the House. ‘Our affairs require rather States-men than Lawyers.” 
Common lawyers are not necessarily statesmen. ‘‘ Transport a Common-Lawyer 
to Calice, and his head is no more use than a Sun-Dyall in a Grave.”’ Further, 
the reformation of the Courts of Justice is a work of absolute necessity, and 
lawyers will prevent this if returned to Parliament : Some Advertisements for the 
New Election of Burgesses for the House of Commons; ibid., E, 302 (8); there is 
& copy in Somers Tracts (ed. Scott), v, 62-7. 
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the House of Commons from constituencies which had lost their 
representatives. In October 1644 a London petition was pre- 
sented, calling for justice against delinquents (referring especially 
to Laud), and asking for “ the filling the House with members, 
by new elections, in the vacant places.’”’ The House told the 
petitioners, through the Speaker, that, as regards justice, measures 
were now in hand, but that the second request was a breach of 
parliamentary privilege: “You have been misled in making 
your desire as to this particular.” * 

In December 1644, on the occasion of a public fast, the 
preachers before the House of Commons urged the necessity of 
filling up the vacant seats. On the following day, in the House, 
Sir Henry Vane the younger commended the preachers’ addresses, 
He said that there were “ too few to give Reputation to acts of 
so great moment as were transacted” in the House of Commons, 
and that too many were absent on the service of the House.? 
A few months later the county of Huntingdon petitioned for a 
new member in place of one deceased.? About the same time 
Durham reminded the House of Commons that a Bill had passed 
both Houses for giving representation in Parliament to that 
county.‘ Finally, in August 1645 the borough of Southwark called 
attention to the fact that it had no representation whatever in 
Parliament.> It was this petition that definitely moved the House 
to action in the matter of elections: two days afterwards writs 
for bye-elections were issued—for the first time since the loss of 
the Great Seal in May 1642. 

The number of vacancies was so large that it was a matter 
of great concernment to the parliamentary party as to what 
manner of men should now find a place in their counsels. The 


1 Commons Journals, iii, 680. These Journals will be cited henceforth as C. J. 

* Parry, Parliaments and Councils of England chronologically arranged (1839), 
p. 441, note. Cf. the opinion of Whitelocke expressed during the debate on the 
Self-Denying Ordinance (December 1644) that there was “a fitter way” than 
such an ordinance to secure a full House of Commons: “ that is, by issuing 
out new Writs for electing new members in the Place of those who are dead and 
expelled,” etc.—Memorials (1682), p. 114. 

* C. J., iv, 99 (April 1645). 

* Ibid., 107. 

® Ibid., 249; Whitacre’s Diary, in B. M., Add. MS. 31,116, fol. 227. 

* The House of Commons had several times considered, or proposed to con- 
sider, the question of filling up vacancies; e. g, it was ordered on 30 Sept., 1644: 
‘that on Wednesday next the House do take into consideration some way of 
filling the House with members” (C. J., iii, 645). The order was repeated on 
18 Oct. following, with the addition ‘that Mr. Speaker put the House in mind 
hereof.” Mr. Speaker acted his part of remembrancer well, putting the House 
in mind hereof at least four times. But other business, especially army matters, 
had the prior claim. 
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House of Commons possessed, it is true, the right of expelling a 
member, even if duly elected; but this was a more open violence 
to the spirit of a representative institution than the provision 
of some general test for new members. The latter expedient was 
the one adopted. It was ordered, on 21 August 1645, “ that 
upon the new election of knights or burgesses, such as shall be 
elected shall take the National League and Covenant upon his or 
their admission to the House.’”’! Further, none who had borne 
arms on the King’s side was to be admitted as a member of the 
House.2 As regards the right to vote, the Commons had ordered, 
as early as May 1643, that “such . . . Citizens and Inhabitants 
of any City or Corporation within the Kingdom of England and 
Dominion of Wales, that have been, or are, in actual war against 
the Parliament, shall be disfranchised.” * 

These were sweeping resolutions, and could have no justifica- 
tion but sheer necessity. Moreover, they were put into opera- 
tion. “ Mr. Hudson,” was elected a member for King’s Lynn 
in July 1647. It appeared “‘ by Testimony and other evidence ” 
that he had been actually assisting in a local rising. He was 
forthwith disabled from sitting and a new writ issued.‘ 

A passage from Ludlow’s Memoirs reveals unofficial influence 
tending in the same direction. “‘ The best friends of the Parlia- 
ment,” he wrote, “ were not without fears what the issue of 
their new elections might be; for tho’ people durst not choose 
such as were open enemies to them, yet probably they would 
such as were most likely to be for a peace upon any terms, 
corruptly preferring the fruition of their estates and sensual enjoy- 
ments before the public interest; ... and therefore honest 
men in all parts did what they could to promote the election of 
such as were most hearty for the accomplishment of our deliver- 
ance. . . . To this end I endeavoured that my uncle, Edmund 
Ludlow, might be chosen for the borough of Hinden [Wiltshire], 
where, though he was elected and returned by the principal 
burgesses and bailiff, yet the rabble of the town, many of whom 
lived upon the alms of one Mr. George How, pretending that they 
had chosen the latter, the sheriff returned them both.” 5 


1 C. J., iv, 249, 2 Ibid., iv, 260 (1 Sept., 1645). 

* Ibid., iii, 85. It should be noted that engaging “in actual war” was the 
disqualifying factor, not being of royalist sympathies. This somewhat limits 
the extent of the disfranchisement. Some remarks on the issuing of new writs, 
and the control of bye-elections, will be found in the old Parl. Hist., xiv, 306-9, 
The opinions there expressed are based on extracts from Whitelocke, Holles, and 
Ludlow. * Ibid., v, 282. 
* Memoirs (ed. Firth), i, 132-3. Edmund Ludlow’s election for Hindon held 
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The eagerness, indeed, of ‘ honest men in all parts” was 
very great in this matter of elections. Colonel Hutchinson 
being requested to support the candidature of Francis Pierrepont 
for a Nottingham vacancy, “ and having very many in his regi- 
ment that had votes,” led them home from the siege of Newark 
to take their part in the election. The royalist garrison took advan- 
tage of this absence to sally out upon the besiegers, and almost 
succeeded in putting them to flight. “ Hereupon immediately 
after the election, he [Colonel Hutchinson] returned back again 
with his men.” “ Not long after, the elections were made for the 
county. . . . Without any competition Mr. Hutchinson had the 
first voice in the room of his father, and Mr. Pigott the second 
in the room of Mr. Sutton, now a commissioner at Newark. 
About the same time Colonel Thornhagh was chosen burgess for 
the town of Retford; but none of them went up to their places in 
Parliament till the siege of Newark was finished.” + 

That the House of Commons looked upon measures of dis- 
qualification only as a necessary evil, and was concerned to 
preserve to the utmost extent possible such freedom of choice as 
the electoral system then allowed, appears from several sources. 
Most of all is this evident from the tone of a letter sent by the 
Committee of Safety of the corporation to Hythe, on 25 August, 
1645.2 “ Gentlemen—wee suppose you are by this time informed 
of the late vote * in the House for new elections in vacant places, 
wherein wee need not say how yourselves are concerned, nor 
shall any whit entrench upon your rights by any personall recom- 
mendatories whatsoever; only as being somewhat advantaged 
by our present relations and employments for a further insight 
into the steerage of affairs than you yourselves were, could not 
but in faithfulness to you and the country for which wee are 
intrusted to put you in mind of the high importance of the well 
placing of your votes, and upon which, under God, depend your 


good, Lieut.-General Ludlow himself was returned for Wiltshire: ‘“‘ the county 
was pleased to confer the trust upon me without any opposition.” 

1 Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson (‘Everyman’ edn.), pp. 230-1. 
This was “‘ about Christmas time” in 1645. Mr. Sutton, the commissioner at 
Newark, was in the service of the King. Colonel Thornhagh had been, and con- 
tinued, an active supporter of Parliament. 

* The Committee of Safety, consisting of fifteen members (five Lords and ten 
Commoners), was appointed on 4 July 1642, “ to take into consideration what- 
soever may concern the safety of the Kingdom, the defence of the Parliament, 
and the prevention of the peace of the Kingdom, and opposing any force that 
may be raised against the Parliament.’—Gardiner, Hist. of England, x, 209. 
Its activities were largely conceraed with the detection of plots, and the enlisting 
of soldiers, 

* On 21 August; a writ to fill a vacancy at Hythe was ordered the same day. 
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own and the Kingdom’s happiness or ruine. Both which are 
at this very instant upon the turning pointe, and for aught you 
know, yourselves may be the men, nay, any of you the man, 
who, with a breath crying (I) or (Noe), may so turn the scale 
as may raise or for ever sinke a tottering kingdom. Be wise 
for God, for a bleeding nation, for yourselves, and your posterity ; 
lett nothing sway you but truly pious and publique ayme. And 
as you look to have comfort by your choice, remember the 
characters of such as are to be intrusted with your lives, laws, 
liberties, and religion. Look out, therefore, such as are men 
of courage, fearing God, and having consciences, and you cannot 
erre; further wee shall not add, but that wee [are] earnestly 
desirous of your own and the country’s good by your advance- 
ment.” * 

The great power of the Committee of Safety, and its manifest 
realisation of the gravity of the hour, render the moderation 
and sincerity of this letter the more striking. Nor do we find 
elsewhere that the House of Commons interfered unwarrantably 
in the conduct of these elections. Rather we find that—again 
with the reservations stated above—the House consistently 
attempted to secure the free functioning of the electoral system. 
The case of the Reading election, in October 1645, may be cited. 
On that occasion “ Tanfield Vachell, Esq., was elected burgess 
in place of Sir Fr[ancis] Knowles, Jun., deceased. Will. Ball, 
Esq. desired a poll, but it was denied, the voices being two to 
one.” * A petition was lodged in the House against the election 
of Vachell. On a report from the Committee for Privileges, the 
Commons declared the election void, “ because the poll was not 
granted, being duly demanded.” * On the same day that this 
case was decided the House of Commons passed the following 
resolution: ‘‘ that this House doth declare and order: That all 
Elections of any knight, citizen or burgess to serve in Parlia- 
ment be made without interruption or Molestation by any 
Commander, Governor, Officer, or Soldier, that hath not in the 
County, City, or Borough, respectively, Right of Electing. And 
that this order be sent to Reddinge at the next election.” Again, 
on the same day “Major-General Browne” was ordered to 

? MSS. of the Corporation of Hythe: quoted by G. Wilks, The Barone of the 
Cinque Ports, and the Parliamentary Representation of Hythe (1888), pp. 82-3. 


* Hist. MSS. Comm., 11th Rep., App. vii (MSS. of Reading Corporation), 
p. 189. 

* ©. J., iv, 346 (17 Nov., 1645). A new election was held at Reading on 
1 Dec., and a poll taken, when Vachell received 560 votes and Ball 309. The 
former, in spite of a new petition, held the seat. MSS. of Reading Corporation, 
loc. cit.; Official Return of Members, Part I, p. 485. 
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submit to examination before the Committee for Privileges 
“ concerning the election of Knights of the Shire for the county 
of Bucks.” 

In September 1645 the Mayor of Sandwich received a letter 
from the Earl of Warwick recommending his son, Charles Rich, 
who was a candidate at a bye-election for that borough. The 
Earl wrote at the same time to Speaker Lenthall, excusing him- 
self for having approached the Mayor of Sandwich on this matter. 
Nevertheless, on 16 Oct. the Earl of Warwick’s action was the 
subject of a debate in the House of Commons, and as a result 
it was ordered that every new writ should be accompanied by a 
copy of the resolution of 10 Dec. 1641, which forbade the writing 
of letters by peers to influence elections.” 

These examples seem to show an honest attempt on the part 
of the Commons to promote reputable elections. But the task 
was not an easy one. Private solicitation again appeared? A 
Mayor of royalist sympathies refused to execute the new writ.‘ 
In Somerset the royalist High Sheriff attempted to evade a free 
election for county members by having the writ read at an early 
hour, and then by adjourning the court “from Ilcester to Queene 
Camel, a town about Four Miles from thence.’”’ About a thou- 
sand freeholders had gathered in Ilchester for the election; 
yet when the Clerk of the County Court (who was in league 
with the Sheriff) read the writ, ‘‘ betwixt the hours of eight and 
nine in the morning,” there were not more than twenty present.° 

The difficulties in the way of free elections were becoming 
greater and greater. Those difficulties had been great enough 
in 1640. But now, to the gathering evils attendant on partisan 
obstruction and evasion, on paralysing uncertainty as to the future 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th Rep., App. i (MSS. of Duke of Portland, Vol. I), 
p. 277. 

2 ©. J., iv, 311. Charles Rich had been duly returned on 30 Sept.: Official 
Return, Part I, p. 497. 

® Samuel More wrote from Montgomery Castle to the corporation of Bishop’s 

Castle (Shropshire), emphasising the need for burgesses ‘‘ such as may promote 
the good of the Commonwealth in generall & of your town in particular. . 
I humbly desire you will favour mee soe much as geeve mee leave to offer to 
your considerations such as’I dare pawn my reputation will serve you faithfully, 
carefully, and freely.”’ One is ‘“‘ my cosin John Corbett of Awson,” and “ the 
other (if you have noe fitter) is my brother Mr. Thomas More. I do not presume 
herein any way to hinder the freedom of your election.”” MSS. of Corporation 
of Bishop’s Castle ; Hist. MSS. Comm., 10th Rep., App. iv, p. 403. Corbett was 
elected, but not “‘ my brother Mr. Thomas More.” 

* “ Ordered, that the now mayor of the Town of Darby, all excuses set apart, 
do forthwith execute the precept directed to him . . . for the Election of a new 
Burgess to serve in this Parliament for the said Town.”—C. J., iv, 283. 

5 ©, J., iv, 565-6; the election was annulled and a new writ ordered. 
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of Parliament and King, was added the fatal, yet inevitable, 
exclusion from vote and membership of all who had fought in 
the royalist armies. These prohibitions were to become more 
stringent in the years of chequered existence that still lay before 
the Long Parliament. Only a devotion, at once great and pathetic, 
to that institution, on the part of very large sections of the 
population, secured to the existing Parliament in its latter years 
the confidence, the mere tolerance even, that it could no longer 
claim as a body representative of the whole nation. The House 
of Commons was defamed by royalists for its unconstitutional 
measures, and at the same time reproached for its lack of partisan 
enterprise by impatient zealots who looked for the speedy advent 
of a political and social millennium. 

The issuing of new writs, once begun, was rapidly continued. 
Between 21 August, 1645, and the end of that year, writs were 
issued for the election of one hundred and forty-three members. 
During the year 1646 ninety further vacancies were filled.2_ In 
February and March, 1647, eleven new writs were issued. Up 
to the latter date two hundred and forty-four “recruiters ” had 
been added to the House of Commons.? Thereafter very few writs 
were sent out. Less than thirty new members were added to 
the House of Commons in the last six years of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and no vacancies whatever were filled after August 1649. 

Yet the changes here outlined, when taken with those occur- 
ring in the first two years of the Parliament,’ are sufficiently 
zemarkable. They reveal that from first to last, excluding the 
effect of “‘ purges ” and absences, no less than three hundred and 
sixty-eight changes took place, by valid elections, in the member- 
ship of the House of Commons. Little more than twenty-five 


1 Cf. a Hertfordshire petition of June 1647: the first of a long list of com- 
plaints was as follows : ‘“‘ That divers Counties and Corporations in this Kingdom, 
videlicet Devon, Cornwell, Wales, &c., formerly in open Hostility, and at present 
wholly disaffected to the Proceeds of Parliament, have notwithstanding retained 
equally with the most cordial to the State their Privileges of electing Members; 
a Thing very destructive to the Safety of the Commonwealth. . . . Wherefore 
we desire that such Elections may be revoked, and the Places declared uncap- 
able of any such privileges during the Sessions of this Parliament, or until such 
Time as it shall appear that their former Enmity and Rancour be laid aside.” — 
Lords Journals, ix, 277-8. There is a similar demand, also specifying Wales and 
Cornwall, in The Declaration of the Army (15 June 1647). 

* Cf. the figures given by Professor Firth: The House of Lords during the 
Civil War, p. 153. Several writs were issued twice to fill the same vacancy. 

* Not all these members were to replace those disabled for royalism. Over 
fifty filled seats vacant by deaths. The last election in place of a disabled 
member was that for Bewdley, in May 1648. 

* Viz. ninety-nine seats vacant and refilled during the period Nov. 1640-May 
1642. 


No. 31.—vot. vut. N 
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per cent. of the members who assembled at Westminster in 
November 1640 could claim the right to sit in the House of 
Commons in the month of August 1649. A far less percentage 
had any opportunity of exercising that right if they possessed it, 

It is natural to expect that the members recruited from 
1645 onward would be of extreme anti-royalist tendencies. We 
do indeed find among the names of these members those of men 
who definitely set their faces against any reconciliation with 
Charles I. Such were Lieut.-General Ludlow, Henry Ireton, 
George Fleetwood, Robert Lilburne, John Hutchinson, and 
Thomas Harrison. But the general character of the members 
returned between 1645 and 1647 carried on to a remarkable 
degree the traditions of the House that assembled in 1640, 
Again, we find sons of peers,’ and a large number of knights and 
baronets, as members. There is, perhaps, a slightly larger pro- 
portion of aldermen than was found in 1640,’ reflecting either 
the devotion of the towns to the parliamentary cause, or the 
greater ease with which urban elections could be controlled, and 
prohibitive measures enforced against excluded voters. Never- 
theless we look in vain to the list of new members for any con- 
siderable number of names indicating a changed social outlook, 
or an impaired respect for tradition, on the part of the House of 
Commons. The majority of places still falls to members of 
honoured and old-established families. In place of a Montague, 
another of the same name succeeds; a Fenwick who abandoned 
the Parliament is replaced by another of that house who refused 
to assist the King.* William Strode, whose death spared him 
from the violence of the future, was succeeded by Sir Francis 
Drake. From Cornish boroughs, and from the county, came a 
Carew, a Boscawen, a Trefusis, a Trevor; from Somerset, Sir 
Thomas Wroth and Robert Blake; from Thirsk, in Yorkshire, 
Francis Lascelles. 

It may be pointed out that of fifty-eight ‘‘ Independents ” 
who betook themselves to the army, in July 1647, as a protest 
against the invasion of Parliament by a London mob, thirty- 


1 ¢,g. Charles Rich, Francis Pierrepont, James Herbert, John Fiennes, 
Charles, Lord Carr. 

* Edward Hyde, the future Earl of Clarendon, was replaced by Henry Wills, 
alderman of Saltash, Sir John Strangways by Matthew Allen, alderman of Wey- 
mouth. Places that had formerly returned an alderman, recorder, or merchant, 
generally did the same in 1645-7; e. g. Exeter, Derby, Chester, Oxford. 

* Cf. also: Sir Henry Bellingham, expelled, is followed by James Bellingham 
(Westmoreland); Sir Philip Stapylton, deceased, by Henry Stapylton (Borough- 
bridge); Sir Thomas Hutchinson, deceased, by John Hutchinson (Nottingham- 
shire). 
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three had been elected later than August 1645.1 Further, of 
forty-four members who signed the death-warrant of Charles I, 
twenty-eight, or almost two-thirds, were “ recruiters” to the 
Long Parliament.2 On the other hand, almost a half of those 
who had been forcibly excluded from the House in December 1648, 
were also new members of the Commons. 

Thus it appears that though the extreme anti-royalists—the 
Independents—had received a considerable accession of strength 
through the recruiting of Parliament, the new elections had also 
brought in a powerful element favourable to peace with the King. 
Though the differences between Presbyterians and Independents 
became acute only in 1647, there was already a marked divergence 
of opinion in 1645. Ludlow, as we have seen, realised the danger 
from “such as were likely to be for a peace upon any terms.” 
When it is remembered, in addition, that these elections were 
held at the highest period of the parliamentary fortunes, and that 
the country was dominated by an “ Independent” army which 
had victoriously terminated the war, the number of Presby- 
terians elected is a matter for some surprise. It bears out the 
evidence already adduced to show that the recruiting was con- 
ducted with a noteworthy degree of impartiality. Avowed 
royalists were inevitably excluded ; but apart from this limitation 
the new elections gave fair expression to the temper and traditions 
of the country. 

R. N. Kersnaw. 


1 The names of the fifty-eight (attached to the defence they published) are 
given by Rushworth, Hist, Collections (1721), vii, 755. For circumstances lead- 
ing to the secession vide Gardiner, Civil War, iii, 334 qq. 

* There were fifty-nine signatures, but only forty-four were those of members 
of the Commons. The warrant, together with the names, is printed in Gardiner, 
op. cit., iv, 309 sqq. 

® Sixty-six out of a total excluded of one hundred and forty-three. For the 
names vide the Parl. Hist. (1763), xviii, 467-71: ‘‘ extracted from the several 
pamphlets published by themselves in their own vindication.” The term 
“recruiter” or new member in all these figures refers to those elected later than 
August 1645. 





THE EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES AT THE CAPE 


Ir is not surprising that among the collections of old papers 
and pamphlets housed in the libraries and other public depositories 
of South Africa there should be found from time to time little 
known material of great value to the student of history. Recently, 
in the course of investigations undertaken by the writer, a certain 
amount of such material has come to light, which appears to cast 
doubt on the widely-entertained view! of the injustice and 
inexpediency, so far as it related to the Cape Colony, of the Slave 
Emancipation Act, 1834. What may be described as the com- 
monly accepted theory rests largely on two propositions; that 
the Cape colonists were willing and able, within a reasonable space 
of time, to effect emancipation, on terms not ruinous to the holders 
of slave property; and that, in fact, considerable progress had 
already, by the year 1834, been made in this direction. In 
consequence, it is argued that, whatever may have been the 
situation in other slave-owning colonies, the application of the 
Act to the Cape was unnecessary, and attended by gravely 
injurious consequences to the community.” 

From this point of view the work of the Cape of Good Hope 
Philanthropic Society has not unnaturally been emphasised,’ 
whilst a number of resolutions of meetings in different parts of the 
Colony have been held to strengthen the argument that the 
colonists were fully prepared for emancipation, if allowed to carry 
it through on their own initiative, without interference from 


1 See G. M. Theal, History of South Africa since 1795, ii, 78: “The Act... 
was extolled as among the noblest and most glorious ever performed by a nation, 
and the fact was suppressed that they too (i.e. the colonists) were ready and 
willing to extinguish slavery, and that without the cost of a penny to the British 
Treasury, provided it was done in such a way as not to bring ruin upon themselves 
and their children.”’ Sir George Cory (Rise of South Africa, iii, 38) refers to “‘ the 
gradual extinction of slavery advocated by the Cape colonists.” G. W. Eybers 
(Select Documents illustrating South African Constitutional History, p. xxx) writes : 
‘If the further colonial programme embodied in resolutions passed in various 
parts of the country, which offered to declare every slave free at birth, were also 
worked out, there would not have been a slave to set free by the end of 1838.” 

2 “Emancipation at the Cape meant an entire dislocation of the main— 
almost the only—industries of the community.” W. B. Worsfold, South Africa 
(1895), pp. 28-9. 

* G. W. Eybers, op. cit., p. xxx. 
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Great Britain. A petition from the inhabitants of Graaff Reinet 
has recently been advanced } as an indication that the colonists 
of the Eastern Province were not behind their neighbours in 
expressing themselves in favour of emancipation. 

The Cape of Good Hope Philanthropic Society originated in 
a private meeting of 27 June, 1828, and was formally constituted 
at a general assembly of subscribers on 24 July. The Annual 
Reports of the Society have been preserved,? and make quite 
clear the degree of success which it may be said to have attained. 
It should be noted that it “‘ distinctly disclaimed any interference 
with the existing claims-of the slave proprietor. . . . It calls not in 
question, nor attacks the rights and properties of others ” ; whilst 
contemplating, as the most that could be hoped for, the possibility 
of being able to purchase fifty female slaves annually, which 
‘ would cause slavery to expire in a gradual, imperceptible manner 
without violence, or pecuniary distress to individuals.” ® 

The Society determined to concentrate its resources on the 
manumission of female slave children; and the actual number of 
slaves so manumitted was 12 in 1828-9; 31 in 1829-30; 33 in 
1830-1; 26 in 1831-2; total 102.4 On 31 October 1829 there 
were 35,934 slaves on the Colonial Register. In December 1820 
the number had been 34,329, and the births of slaves for the year 
1820 had shown a significant excess of 488 over deaths and manu- 
missions combined.® After 1826, it is true, the number of manu- 
missions per annum, which for the period 1816-1826 had only 
averaged 43-6, rose considerably, but not in a degree sufficient 
to put a stop to the alarmingly rapid increase in the slave popu- 
lation. It would then appear that the work of the Philanthropic 
Society in emancipating 102 slaves in four years, though it might 
be held to ‘“ satisfy the Mother Country that the amelioration 
of slavery is in active progress,”’ could hardly be interpreted as 
rendering ‘‘ unnecessary those severe regulations which otherwise 
the Parliament of Great Britain is pledged to enforce,” ? and 
which were eventually embodied in the Act of 1834. 


1 Arising out of a public meeting on 2 October, 1826. Cape Colony Records, 
xxviii, 271; Cory, op. cit., iii, 28-9. 

* Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Reports of the Cape of Good Hope Philanthropic 
Society (Capetown, 1828-1832). 

* Ist Report (1828), pp. 9-12. 

* The names and cost of enfranchisement of all slaves manumitted are to be 
found in the Reports. 

® State of the Cape of Good Hope in 1822 (London, 1823), p. 69. 

* J. C. Chase, Practical Considerations on the Exact Position of the Slave 
Question (Capetown, 1831). 

? Ist Report, p. 12. 
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In point of fact, the total of manumissions figuring in the 
Society’s Reports, modest as it is, affords but a deceptive indi- 
cation of the willingness and ability of the colonists to carry out 
emancipation. Several cases are included in the total of 102 
where manumission would have come about independently of 
the Society by process of law. By Lord Charles Somerset’s 
Proclamation of 18 March, 1823, intended to sweep away the 
worst abuses in connection with the treatment of slaves, two- 
thirds of the fines levied under its provisions were appropriated 
to the purchase of female slave children, under the superintendence 
of a Board of Directors; and, on the application of the Philan- 
thropic Society, its committee was appointed en bloc to that 
Board. The Second Report of the Society reveals the fact that, 
out of a total sum of £746 lls. 6d. received, no less than 
£317 13s. 10d. had come from the Board in consequence of the 
1823 Proclamation.* 

Analysis of its accounts of receipts and disbursements, 
together with the lists of subscribers and donors, reveals further 
interesting facts. The greater part of its funds was contributed 
by friends and societies overseas. Practically the whole amount 
of the donations in 1829-30 (£283 14s. 44d.) had been subscribed 
outside the Colony. Though the Society made pathetic attempts 
to encourage the formation of branch societies, it only succeeded 
after two years in effecting this object in the case of Graaff Reinet, 
Beaufort and Somerset; whilst the total subscriptions and 
donations received from these branches (including money sent by 
friends at George) came to no more than £39 15s. 6d.? In the 
critical year of 1831-2, when controversy was at its height, 
donations to the Society within the Colony, together with sub- 
scriptions from all sources, only totalled £167 3s. 6d. 

Even more astonishing is the lack of support accorded to 
the Society by slave proprietors with female slave children to sell. 
In its advertisement calling for applications from proprietors 
willing to sell female slaves between the ages of three and ten 
years, the Society invited the proprietors to name their own price, 
further stating that they would receive preference in retaining 
manumitted slaves as apprentices. Moreover, in order to leave 
‘no foundation for jealousy or alarm to the proprietor,” it 
refused to avail itself of the compulsory manumission clause of 
the so-called 19th Ordinance, 1826. And yet so poor was the 
response to this appeal to sell slave children at what practically 
amounted to the seller’s own terms, that, after the annual meeting 


1 2nd Report (1829), pp. 9 segg. * 4th Report (1832). 
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of July 1830 a balance of £111 13s. had to remain unexpended 
in the Treasurer’s hands. 

The Society indeed had done all that was possible, and cannot 
be blamed for the failure of its efforts. Whilst Lord Charles 
Somerset’s Proclamation of 1823, which had been issued on the 
Governor’s responsibility without instructions from London, 
had not been strongly resented, the later Orders in Council, 
particularly the so-called Trinidad Ordinance, which came into 
force at the Cape in a modified form in August 1826, aroused 
bitter hostility. The exasperation tended to increase with each 
fresh enactment, and perhaps reached its height with the issue 
at the Cape of the Order in Council (1830) for consolidating the 
several slave enactments, the most obnoxious feature of which 
was the requirement that every proprietor should keep a Punish- 
ment Register, which should be submitted to the officer known 
as the Protector of Slaves twice a year. ‘‘ The country pro- 
prietors, it is well known, are raised to a man on the subject of the 
new slave law.” 2 Very little practical relief accrued to the slave. 
“The slave has not hitherto had much benefit from attempted 
mitigation. It was sure to produce a strong feeling of irritation 
and excitement, and every new enactment aggravated the evil... 
the master attempting to counteract the intention of the Legis- 
lature by increased severity to his slaves.” 3 

It is generally admitted that the treatment of slaves at the 
Cape was mild in comparison with other parts of the world. It 
is indeed somewhat doubtful whether a comparison prior to the 
year 1820 would work out so favourably to the Colony;* but 
after that date, though serious abuses existed, there were factors 
which made the life of the Cape slaves relatively tolerable.® 
No very reliable indication of treatment, however, can be based 
on the records of the Slave Registry. In a pamphlet written 
“ to dispel fears of sudden emancipation,” J. C. Chase, one of the 
Albany settlers of 1820, claimed * that very few cases of injustice 
had occurred, since the records showed that most of the accusations 


1 2nd Report; W. Wright, Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope (1831), p. 18. 

* Chase, op. cit., p. 35. 

* Wright, op. cit., p. 38. 

* R. B. Fisher, The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope as a Colony to Great 
Britain (London, 1816): “It has been asserted that the slaves at the Cape are 
better off and less cruelly treated than the slaves in any other country; but the 
fact is otherwise.” The author declares that the slaves were ‘‘ most shamefully 
fed,” and obliged to work the whole of the Sabbath (p. 124). This state of things 
was remedied by Lord Charles Somerset’s Proclamation of 18 March 1823. 

5 Wright, op. cit., p. 2; Moodie, Ten Years in South Africa (London, 1835), 
p. 190. 

* Chase, op. cit., p. 21. 
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had been disproved. From a return of complaints extending 
from 1 August 1825 to 26 December 1826, Chase found that only 
16 out of 77 cases of maltreatment alleged against masters had 
been proved. A study of the reported cases, however, will show 
that in many the verdicts of juries were in complete conflict 
with the evidence; and the conclusion of the Rev. W. Wright, 
that juries were resolved not to convict, no matter what the 
evidence, is based upon a far-reaching examination of the 
records.! Moreover, the distance from the nearest seat of civil 
government must in many cases effectually have deterred slaves 
from entering complaints. On the other hand, the reports of the 
Protector of Slaves by no means bear out Chase’s contention that 
the slave population was unfit to enjoy liberty, but were on the 
whole characterised by a spirit of optimism. 

The real difficulty lay in the question of compensation— 
in the monetary value of slave services. In the course of a 
little-known letter, explanatory of the causes of the Great Trek, 
J. N. Boshoff wrote? that ‘“‘ there did exist indeed at first an 
objection against emancipation itself; the people could not see 
how this measure could be accomplished without serious losses 
to the slave proprietor and injury to the Colony.” The same 
view appears in evidence given before the Aborigines Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1836. ‘‘ They (the Boer trekkers) 
were very much dissatisfied at having their slaves taken from 
them at any amount of compensation, because they cannot 
replace them; they cannot get other labour,” declared Colonel 
Cox. ‘ When I came to this Colony,” wrote a Major Pully,‘ 
“the only steady labourers were the present apprentices, to 
improve and cultivate my estate. I purchased several, for 
which I paid the sum of £830. When appraised, they were 
valued at £825. Amount awarded by the Commissioners in - 
London £343 ls. 5d.” 

What importance then can be attached to colonial suggestions 
for slave emancipation? Some misapprehension exists as regards 
the nature of the Graaff Reinet proposal of 1826. The memorial- 
ists certainly suggested the fixing of a date on and after which all 
slave children should be born free, but this was by no means an 
unconditional offer. It was to be in return for important modifi- 
cations of the existing slave enactments. “ As, therefore, our 
1 Wright, op. cit., pp. 48-52. 
2 J.C. Chase, A Reprint of all Authentic Notices relating to Natal (Grahamstown, 
1843), p. 83. The letter is dated 17 February 1839. 


3 Minutes of Evidence, No. 3621. 
« astern Province Monthly Magazine, 1857, p. 106. 
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wish is only that the slaves we now possess may not be rendered 
worse than useless to us; that they may be left to our control . . . 
if the slave laws are made in accordance with the local situation 
of the country, and if we are secured against future oppression, 
for the sake of our slaves, we long to see, the sooner the better, 
the day on which not only slave girls but all slave children should 
be born free.” } 

There is little clear evidence as to the reception of this proposal 
in other parts of the Colony. It is significant, however, that 
when T. Miller, a clerk in the Government employment, pro- 
posed * that “ the declaration of freedom to children in future 
to be born should be immediately made,” the suggestion was very 
bitterly attacked by Chase and others. “Is he aware,” asked 
Chase, “ of the ferment and irritation the bare whisper of the 
possibility of such an event as immediate enfranchisement being 
in contemplation is likely to produce upon a warm-hearted, 
generally uninformed and susceptible people?” * His own 
proposal was somewhat similar to that suggested by the Graaff 
Reinet memorialists. ‘‘ After some further discussion, the 
proprietors should assemble . .. and pledge themselves to 
emancipate all children to be born, after their terms are agreed 
upon by the British Government; that in exchange they should 
have a revisal of the slave laws, which revisal should be unalterable 
either by fresh enactments or by any modifications, unless agreed 
upon by both parties. . . . This revision should fix the conditions, 
privileges and punishment of slaves.”* The proprietors, he 
added, should retain the right to the services of male to-be-born 
children till the age of twenty-one. 

This is explicit; and, no doubt, on terms such as these the 
majority of the slave proprietors would have been prepared for 
&@ measure of manumission. The evidence, on the other hand, 
in support of the view that enfranchisement of adult slaves would 
be generally resisted, perhaps because no other labour supply 
appeared to be available, cannot be neglected. Travellers 
found that much of the bitterness against Dr. Philip was the 
result of his attitude on the emancipation question.® The influence 
of the Act of 1834 on the movement known as the Great Trek 
is perhaps incapable of certain estimation. Dr. Theal argued ® 


? Chase, Practical Considerations, etc., p. 27. 

* T. Miller, Considerations on the Exact Position of the Slave Question (Cape- 
town, 1831). 

* Chase, Practical Considerations, etc., p. 11. * Ibid., p. 33. 

* J. Fawcett, Account of Eighteen Months’ Residence at the Cape (Capetown, 
1836), p. 21. ® Theal, op. cit., ii, 267-8. 
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that it must have been a minor cause only, because the great 
majority of the slaves were stationed in the western districts of 
the Colony, whence few migrated. But the paucity of numbers 
might well have enhanced the value to the farmers of such slaves 
as were to be found in the outlying districts; and, according to 
one authority, ‘‘ no family even in Graaff Reinet is without its 
slave.” 1 It must be admitted that the insecurity of life on the 
frontier was quite sufficient to bring about widespread emigration, 
without the added exasperation attributable to the Act of 1834, 
Innumerable public and private inducements must have operated, 
and the material is not yet to hand for a final judgment. As for 
the Act of 1834, however great the hardship occasioned to the 
smaller proprietors, particularly, as was only too common, when 
slave property had been mortgaged, it seems doubtful whether 
emancipation, in the thirties at any rate, could have been effected 
by any other means. 
Avan F. Hatrerstey. 


1 Account of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope (London, 1819), p. 113. 





THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS— 
III. SHERBORNE # 


Some of you may be acquainted with the learned, argumenta- 
tive and entertaining work of that original old Irish doctor, James 
Henry, entitled: Notes of a Twelve Years’ Voyage of Discovery 
in the First Six Books of the Eneid. The title occurs to me now, 
not because I hope to be learned, entertaining or original, nor 
certainly unduly argumentative, but simply because I have now 
been for twelve years Headmaster of a Public School, one of whose 
principal duties is to frame the curriculum—to keep on framing 
it, I should say; for the task is always as unfinished as the web 
of Penelope. To revert to Henry’s metaphor, my twelve years 
have been a voyage of discovery in the sea of school subjects, in 
which I have been driven partly by the dictates of an inquiring 
spirit, partly by the exigencies of the time, by external examina- 
tion, by the war, and so forth. I cannot imagine that I should 
ever be contented to settle down to an unchanged routine, or 
suppose that I had discovered the perfect curriculum. At the 
same time, it would be strange and sad if one never thought one 
had learned some permanent lessons; and I hope I have now 
arrived at the stage of being able to lay down a scheme of subjects 
which, as far as I can see, should be satisfactory for a school of 
this character, so long as the conditions remain more or less as 
they are. I make no pretence to be laying down an ideal course— 
if such exists. It is a delightful and comparatively easy occu- 
pation to sketch an educational system for Utopia. But my task 
is severely practical, though to be so it must needs draw inspiration 
from the ideal world. It will be well, therefore, to face at the 
outset the conditions and limitations of the problem. Of these 
there are three which especially affect the object or end proposed, 
and two more particularly concerned with the earlier part of the 
curriculum. 


1 This paper is based upon a memorandum written in 1921 solely for my 
own edification, and (so far as I may venture to assume any need of it) that of 
my staff. I have not time to recast the matter in a form more appropriate to a 
wider contio; but I am sure that any sympathetic reader will remember the 
domestic origin of the brochure. 
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With regard to the object of the curriculum, the governing 
considerations are the claims of : (1) culture, in the widest sense, 
or general education; (2) the varying aptitudes and bents of 
individual boys; (3) professional training, and in particular 
those external examinations which, for better or worse, form a 
doorway (or a barrier) between the school course and the Univer- 
sity, or the technical or professional training. And the two 
conditions which specially affect the earlier stages of the cur- 
riculum are: (a) the ill-defined relations between the Public and 
the Preparatory Schools; and (b) the practice of terminal 
promotions, or, to put it another way, the varying rate of develop- 
ment among pupils. 

It would be easy to write a long book on the claims of culture 
or general education; but it is not necessary to do so. To 
believers argument is superfluous; to unbelievers useless. Yet 
a good many of us may be described as half-believers, and for 
them, as well as even for many believers, it does seem desirable 
to state shortly what are the elements of culture or general 
education which are properly included in the curriculum of a school 
like this. As to the first of these there will be no dispute. An 
educated Englishman should be able to think reasonably and 
to use the English language rightly. And both for thought and 
expression acquaintance with one’s native literature is almost 
indispensable. The next obvious requirement is some knowledge 
of history, politics, economics in a wide sense, geography. Of 
this, I shall have more to say hereafter. And this group shades off 
into the study of nature and natural sciences. If it is obvious that 
an educated man should be able to think reasonably, and to use his 
native language rightly, it is equally obvious that the subject mat- 
ter of his thought and speech should be, nay must be, very largely 
supplied by the world he sees around him, and by the normal 
interests of his fellow-men, and especially of educated people. 
Our aim in this connection is not to produce specialists in any one 
department of knowledge, but to produce well-informed men, 
and that not so much for the intrinsic value of the limited quantity 
of actual “ information” which any one person can acquire, as 
for the breadth of mind and the human sympathy which come 
only from a wide acquaintance with the various interests of 
mankind. It is evident, moreover, that religion, art and music 
are three very important interests of mankind. I need not, 
at the moment, say more of religion: religious teaching is in 
any case a subject of the curriculum here. With regard to art 
and music I will only point out that it is not the practice of the 
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arts which is in question, but some knowledge and appreciation 
of them as part of a liberal education. 

The second of the conditions governing the curriculum consists 
of the varying aptitudes and bents of individual boys; and this 
condition is of necessity in conflict with the claim of the widest 
general culture. The danger, however, is not a great one, as on 
the one hand a general curriculum of some kind is firmly estab- 
lished in schools, and on the other the number of boys who have 
violent intellectual propensities in any particular direction is by 
no means large. The problem is how to allow such special 
aptitudes as do exist to receive sufficient encouragement without 
interfering with the legitimate claims of general culture. It is 
certain that most boys have aptitudes for some subjects rather 
than others. It is certain also that real intellectual activity can 
only be stimulated by fostering such aptitudes. And in the 
limited time, and with the limited resources, at our disposal, it 
is extremely difficult as a matter of organisation to adjust the 
respective claims of general culture and special aptitude. 

And the difficulty is enhanced by the third of our governing 
conditions, which I may call the professional claim, with its 
powerful weapon of examinations. This is no place to enlarge 
upon the vices of the existing system, or chaos, of public examina- 
tions; but it is well known to all of us how insistent and inevitable 
is the demand for special treatment of boys who need to qualify 
for this or that profession, and who cannot, in the ordinary course, 
reach the standard of the School Certificate in time to obtain 
exemption by its means. 

These, then, are the three aims of the curriculum, always, to 
some extent, and often to a very great extent, conflicting—general 
culture, the fostering of special aptitudes, and the passing of 
external examinations. And the problem of combining these 
aims is enhanced by the other two conditions of which I spoke. 
Though there is a Common Entrance Examination, we know how 
utterly different in aims, in method, and in effectiveness are 
the innumerable private preparatory schools from which boys 
come. Except in a very few such schools the teaching is neither 
sound nor systematic : and there is no general agreement as to 
the standards to be aimed at in the various subjects taught. Thus 
the placing of new boys isa very hazardous process, and the lower 
forms of a Public School inevitably contain a very heterogeneous 
population. Lastly, our English system of terminal promotions 
complicates the problem of the curriculum. There is not the 
slightest chance, so far as I can see, of our abandoning the practice, 
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and therefore it is not worth while to discuss its drawbacks and 
advantages; but obviously it makes the regular progress of the 
pupil through a definite syllabus in each subject an impossibility, 

Now it can hardly escape your notice that in discussing these 
five conditions of our problem, culture, aptitudes, examinations, 
preparatory schools, and terminal promotions, I have said nothing 
at all about the place either of foreign languages or of mathematics 
among the subjects of study, in spite of the familiar fact that 
until half a century ago they were, with religion, the only recog- 
nised subjects of Public School instruction, and still occupy 
anything from a half to three-quarters of the time allotted to 
school studies. To justify their inclusion in the curriculum as it 
is it would be enough to point out that mathematics and some 
foreign languages are actually included in most of the public 
examinations which boys have to take. But we may reasonably 
ask whether they are so included for any other reason than mere 
custom. 

Mathematics of an elementary kind certainly can claim to be 
an integral part of culture as an instrument of practical life 
(arithmetic, and at least some simple notions of geometry, are 
clearly indispensable), as an instrument of natural science, and 
as a common interest of mankind. It must also be allowed that 
the exact logic and precise expression of thought required in 
mathematics make them more evidently valuable as mental 
training than any other subject of study. To these claims must 
be added the obvious fact that some boys have a special aptitude 
and taste for mathematics. 

What about foreign languages? This is really the chief 
storm-centre of educational controversy: so much so that it 
seems almost impossible for people to discuss the question without 
losing their sense of proportion. I believe that some training 
in a foreign language is good for every normal pupil: it widens 
his outlook, quickens his sense of language in general, sharpens 
his observation, and strengthens his reasoning-power. But few 
would dispute this, and in any case the total banishment of foreign 
languages from our curriculum is not a practical question. The 
questions are: How many foreign languages shall be taught ? 
Which shall they be? In what order shall they be begun? 
Even these are in part answered by established practice. French 
is practically always the first foreign language to be begun, and 
is begun by all. Latin is the next, and is begun by nearly all 
boys at preparatory schools. No other foreign language is 
taught to the majority, though Greek is taught to a considerable 
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minority. German was taught to a large number of boys before 
the war. I do not know how it stands in most schools, but in 
this one, as in many others, it has vanished for the time being. 
Spanish claims a small and slowly increasing number of votaries ; 
Italian, Russian, and other languages are at present negligible 
quantities. 

Now for the combined purposes of moral and intellectual 
culture and training I have no doubt whatever that Greek is the 
most valuable of all these languages. But at present it is the 
established practice of the Public and Preparatory Schools to 
teach French and Latin as two of the main subjects of the cur- 
riculum; nor is there any likelihood of either of these languages 
being relegated to a minor position for a long time to come, 
though I believe that Latin will gradually sink into the back- 
ground, or perhaps I should say withdraw into the more dignified 
status of a special subject for the literary élite. As long, however, 
as some elementary knowledge of Latin is required for an Arts 
Degree at the universities, and for the Law Preliminary, and 
for some at least of the university medical degrees, a sufficient 
number of boys will take it to make it one of the main subjects 
of our curriculum; and the practical necessities of organisation 
will enforce it upon most, if not all, of our boys in the lower forms. 
As to French, the problem is rather different. French is a staple 
subject, not because of university or professional examinations, 
in which it is merely one of a number of alternatives, but because 
it is a language of which all educated people are supposed to 
know something. To examine the origins and validity of this 
general consensus would be interesting and not unprofitable; 
but it would take me too far afield. The fact is enough. 

We have now run through the whole tale of subjects which 
are, for one reason or another, necessary constituents of our 
curriculum, except physical training, military training, and 
organised games, which I will add here without discussion. 
They must be borne in mind, if for no other reason than that they 
occupy time and energy like other activities. We have, then, 
Religious Instruction, English, French, Latin, Mathematics, 
Science, History, Geography, Physical and Military Training, 
organised games—these for practically all boys up to the School 
Certificate stage; Art and Music, which ought to be given some 
attention by all, but which in fact occupy a very small amount 
of time of any except a comparatively few: Greek for the boys 
of more than average literary aptitude: German, Spanish, and 
perhaps one or two other subjects, which are taken by so few as 
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hardly to be included in the regular curriculum. I recount the 
whole list in order to remind the devotees of history of the physical 
impossibility of giving a large amount of time to it without 
rendering other subjects nugatory. I have often thought of 
asking representatives of each of the various Associations which 
exist for the promotion of almost every form of human activity 
to state how much time per week ought, in their opinion, to be 
devoted by boys in the lower and middle parts of a school to their 
own particular subject. Very few would demand less than five 
hours a week; some would demand considerably more; and 
a week of fifty periods, apart from all physical exercise, would be 
insufficient to meet their demands, even without any allowance 
for “ home-work” or evening preparation. Now our week 
consists of thirty-two such periods, omitting one gymnasium 
period in the week and including the Sunday lesson. So you see 
compromise is a fundamental condition of the problem; and it 
becomes all the more important to make the very best use of the 
time at our disposal. 


For the rest of this paper I wish to discuss one only of these 
subjects of the curriculum. When we say that some knowledge 
of history is an essential part of a liberal education, we must take 
history in a wide sense. We must mean not only political, social, 
economic, religious, philosophical and literary history, but the 
history must be that of mankind, not merely that of our own 
nation. The study of English history is indeed of the greatest 
importance to an Englishman (if I may use English for convenience 
in its traditional if inaccurate sense); and it must obviously be 
studied in greater detail than that of any other nation. But the 
exclusive study of English history even with so much reference 
to a wider field as is necessary to make it at all intelligible, is so 
far from satisfying the demands of a truly liberal or humane 
education as to be even incompatible with it. It can only tend 
to a jingo insularity, to that Goddam type of Englishman who, 
whatever his merits and value to the world (and these are great), 
is yet not unjustly disliked and caricatured by foreigners of every 
other race. Yet ever since the decay of the old humanistic 
education, which lasted on past the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the ordinary conception of history in the middle and 
lower forms of schools has been of this insular type. Ordinary 
forms have pursued an endless routine of English history, starting 
with the Ancient Britons, and ending usually with the Battle 
of Waterloo, or possibly the Reform Act of 1832. The causes 
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of this contraction are various: perhaps they may be said to be 
the French Revolution, the extension of education to the democ- 
racy, the inclusion of numerous new subjects in the curriculum, 
and the extrusion of the classics from their fundamental position. 
We have long tried at Sherborne to do something to widen our 
historical studies, sometimes by systematic reading of outlines 
of Greek and Roman history, sometimes by interpolating a book 
like Nixon and Steele’s Ancient World, or Levett’s Hurope since 
Napoleon ; but since 1921 we have made a more systematic 
attempt to introduce the boys in the lower and middle forms to 
the conception of history as a whole. I do not say to the study 
of universal history as a whole, and in its various parts: that 
would be, I think, a vain endeavour. Medieval and modern 
history contains such an illimitable quantity of scattered material 
that even the briefest sketch would be pure cram, if one attempted 
to include all nations, even all great nations, or all European 
nations. Our object is to give boys a permanent impression 
of the unity of history, of the origin and growth of those ideas 
and institutions which constitute as it were the moral and intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which we have to live our lives. We would 
have them realise, by a process which is of course not consciously 
understood until they look back from the stage of mature man- 
hood, the interdependence of nations and states, and the various 
causes, whether personal or other, which have given various 
directions to the onward movement of events. We would enlarge 
their imaginations, widen their sympathies, and enable them to 
apply the touchstone of a trained and informed judgment to the 
questions which will face them when they take up the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship—citizenship of the world as well as of their 
own beloved country. To effect this object as completely as our 
own abilities and the various capacities of our pupils permit, 
we need not an overwhelming mass of facts but comparatively 
few facts, so they be typical facts and facts of dominant influence, 
great movements, great crises, above all (seeing that our aim is 
the education of each individual human boy) great personalities. 
We therefore make a careful selection of our facts, and have a 
scheme of which one part is intelligibly related to another. 

But before I describe and attempt to justify our syllabus, let 
me answer the question which will probably occur to many at the 
present time : why not adopt the Universal History of H. G. Wells 
as a text-book for the school? The answer is threefold. First, 
great as is the interest, and brilliant as are parts of the achieve- 


ment of Mr. Wells’ book, it would be in some respects a misleading 
No. 31.—vou, vi. 0 
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introduction to world history. It is rather a manifesto of Mr. 
Wells’ highly temperamental view of the human scene than a 
work of sound historical inquiry and judgment. Secondly, it 
is written rather for the great mass of half-educated adults than 
for young people who are in process of receiving an education 
which aims at a relatively high standard. And thirdly, no single 
large universal history makes an appropriate textbook for a 
school. Boys and masters, especially masters, get tired and sick 
of any textbock after a time, even of the harmless necessary 
grammar or geometry textbook; and I am sure that a big book, 
such as Mr. Wells’ History, would soon become an incubus, 
péya AtBXiov péya xaxov indeed. 

Now you will observe that our syllabus, printed at the end of 
this paper, involves, during two-thirds of its course, the con- 
current study of two separate periods of history; and this is 
obviously the first point which requires justification. The 
justification is simple. If you stretched out the syllabus in one 
single chronological line, even after the most vigorous selection 
and compression you would have a series which would extend 
over six or at the very least five years; and this would inevitably 
mean that a very large number of boys could never be taken 
through the whole course, which is intended only for the forms 
below the Upper Fifth. Moreover, although the unity of history 
is of the greatest importance, and ancient and medieval history 
are of great educational value, yet modern history has its own 
special importance, and should be kept before boys’ minds 
without any long intervals. I have therefore arranged the 
subject as economically as I could, giving three of the nine 
terms a more or less single course of European and English history, 
from the beginning of the latter to the Renaissance, and for the 
rest having an orderly though twofold series. 

Now in this scheme history is interpreted in the widest sense. 
The strictest selection must be practised to make it manageable, 
but the selection must be from the universal field. Homo sum ; 
nihil humanum a me alienum puto. We endeavour, wherever we 
can, to correlate our teaching of literature with our teaching of 
history. But we do not want to subordinate literature to history. 
Both esthetically and spiritually literature has its own independent 
work to do in education. It would be absurd, for instance, to 
refuse to read Shakespeare, or to learn a lyric of Shelley, unless 
we happened to be studying the history of the Elizabethan or the 
Napoleonic era. But history should undoubtedly be vivified 
and illustrated by literature, which is indeed the finest flower of 
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every age that is preserved in itself, and not solely in its results : 
and, on the other hand, many works of literature never yield their 
full meaning except to those who know something of the historical 
conditions in which they appeared. 

The problem of method and of textbooks is, of course, the crux 
of the matter. It is no use having the finest conception of history 
and not being able to translate it into history lessons suitable for 
boys. And we must realise clearly that there is no cut-and-dried 
method in existence for teaching history in accordance with the 
scheme; nor is there a series of textbooks on these lines adapted 
for use in successive school terms. I regret their absence the 
less because I think it is of the first importance that we should be 
made to realise that it is the teacher upon whom the success of 
the history lessons depends. We cannot all be specialists in the 
whole of history, nor is there any need. What is necessary is that 
the teacher should have an intelligent understanding of the main 
course of history, and of the leading events, movements, personali- 
ties, of its different epochs. This he must impart to his pupils 
in such lessons as are suitable to their stage of development by 
methods which it is our business partly to systematise to prevent 
confusion, but partly to leave to the genuis and ingenuity of 
individual teachers. 

Of one thing I am convinced, viz. that all history teaching 
should be built up on the one solid and easily understood frame- 
work of a time-chart. The learning by heart of long lists of dates 
of sovereigns and battles has long ago been dismissed with con- 
tumely from our schools; but it is a fatal mistake to abandon 
the aid given through eye and memory by a careful selection of 
correlated dates. This should be to the study of history what the 
elements of grammar should be to that of Latin, something to be 
learnt by heart and kept in memory. 

On this basis the teacher should build his lessons for the term ; 
and, as I was saying just now, the method of those lessons depends 
partly on himself and partly on the books that he finds ready to 
hand. For the present we have textbooks of English history 
in each form, as of course it stands to reason that we must teach 
the history of our own country in more detail than the rest. But 
Iam sure that it is not the best way to teach history to give boys 
sO many pages of a textbook to “ prepare,” and then hear them 
their lesson trusting to chance for the comments, etc., that are to 
fill out the hour. At any rate in lower and middle forms the first 
business of the teacher is to prepare his own lesson, and to give 
his class a clear idea of the subject matter which he wishes them 

o2 
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to assimilate, partly by explanation and discussion—the latter is 
necessary to test the effect of the former—partly by some form 
of giving the pupils notes. A quantity of dictation taken down 
untidily is worse than useless; it is positively harmful; but part 
of our business is to teach boys how to take useful notes. I need 
not enlarge upon this; it would indeed take too long to do so 
to any purpose. But for much of the syllabus of general, ancient, 
and medieval history we rely mainly upon information selected 
by the teacher from various sources, and imparted by him to the 
pupils in the manner which he finds most effective. To give but 
one example: in the seventh term of the course a form may 
have York Powell’s excellent little volume on Early England! 
as its textbook, and build up its own MS. account of the general 
history of the period of the so-called Dark Ages, of the rise of 
Mohammedanism, of Charlemagne, of the spreading of the North- 
men, etc., from the oral instruction of the master. As this is not 
a treatise on methods of history teaching I will say nothing about 
pictorial illustrations, map-drawing (which so easily becomes a 
snare), dramatisation, historical novels, ballads or other literary 
subsidia. 

The first impression that this scheme of history teaching will 
make upon some minds will probably be that it is too ambitious, 
too vast. But I do not think that an ordered selection of historical 
matter, spread over nine terms, is any more vast, because the 
selection is made from world history, than any other scheme 
would be which was spread over the same period. The work 
of each term will be a unit even though the units are connected. 
Nor is there much force in the objection that in six of the terms 
there will be two different courses pursued concurrently ; no more 
than if anyone should object to a form reading Cesar with intelli- 
gent attention to the subject matter in the same term as a period 
of English history. Of course there must be a reasonable allow- 
ance of time for each subject; or, in other words, each subject 
must be treated in relation to the time available for it—we must 
cut our coat according to our cloth. 

I do feel, however, that it is important that we should not 
yield to the temptation to become the slaves of textbooks. While 
I attach great importance to keeping a thread of continuity run- 
ning through the course, I would emphasise the necessity of 
selection and of reading live books. Thus it is not necessary, 
or even desirable, that the same book should always be read in 
connection with the same term’s epoch. Take, for instance, 


1 The first of the Zpoche of English History (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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the third term of the course—the City States of Greece, the 
Persian Wars, Athens and Sparta. One term a master may use 
such a book as Robinson’s Days of Alcibiades as his reading book, 
and may merely sketch in the rest of the subject. Another 
term he may use Herodotus on the Persian Wars as his reading 
book, and merely sketch in the development of the City States 
and the rival systems and products of Athens and Sparta. Or 
again one form may concentrate one term on Alexander, and be 
given a sketch of Jewish and early Roman history, while another 
is concentrating on Jewish history, with part of the Old Testa- 
ment as the reading book, and is given a sketch of Alexander and 
early Roman history—and so on. The last thing I would do 
would be to have a bed of Procrustes and force each form to lie 
down on it. The grand object, let me repeat, is gradually to 
impress upon boys’ minds some conception of the stately march 
of history, its width and its unity, and to stimulate the imagina- 
tion, not by a surfeit of information which is the reverse of 
stimulating, but by a variety of interesting historical scenes 
movements, and personalities. Nowe. Smiru. 


? 


A THREE YEARS’ COURSE IN HISTORY 
Ages c. 13 to 17 years.? 


First Year. 


lst Term. 
A. Primitive Man, his life and ideas. Mythology and early religion, 
especially of Semites and Greeks. 
B, The Tudor period of British history, with the corresponding 
period of European history : main topic, the Reformation and 
Counter Reformation. 


2nd Term. 
A. Early Eastern monarchies ; Egypt; Crete, Mycenz, Troy; 
Ionia; Hebrews (especially the early Prophets). 
B. The Seventeenth Century: roughly from the Edict of Nantes 
(1598) to the fall of James IT (1688). 


3rd Term. 

A. The City States of Greece : Persian Wars; Athens and Sparta ; 
Magna Grecia; Greek thought and art. Hebrew history : 
Captivity and Return; later Prophets; rise of Judaism. 

B. The Eighteenth Century, from 1688 to eve of French Revolu- 
tion ;j America; India. 


4 Forms Second, Third, Shell, Fourth, Lower Fifth. 
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Second Year. 


lst Term. 


A. Alexander and his successors; Jewish history; Stoicism; 
Early Roman history. 
B. 1789-1815: The French Revolution and Napoleon. 


2nd Term. 
. Roman history to death of Julius Cesar; Latin thought and 
literature. The Herods. 
. 1815 to about 1850: Reform; Industrial Revolution; Wars 
of Liberation; Victorian Age. 
3rd Term. 
. The Christian Era: Roman Empire (Augustus to Augustulus), 
. The latest age : Germany and France; the U.S.A.; the British 
Commonwealth; the Great War. 


Third Year. 


lst Term. 

Medieval history (I). The Successors to the Roman Empire: the 
Barbarian Invaders; the Christian Church; Islam. Charles 
the Great; Alfred; the Northmen. Monasticism. 

2nd Term. 


Medieval history (II). Empire and Papacy to 1273: William the 
Conqueror to death of Henry III (1272); Feudalism; the 
Crusades ; late Monasticism. 


3rd Term. 


Medieval history (III). Rise of National Kingdoms: England, 
France (Hundred Years’ War); Austria and Switzerland; 
Italy, Spain, Turkey. Church Councils; Scholasticism ; 
Medieval Art; the Renaissance. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mapam,—In History for July last Professor Pollard implies that 
the Catholic Church discourages belief and confidence in human 
progress, basing his assertions mainly on certain dicta of Dean Inge. 
But if he will refer to the Papal Syllabus itself (there is a copy in 
Denziger’s Enchiridion), he will not find the words: “ Si quis dixerit ” 
and “ anathema sit.”” They are an interpolation of the Dean’s. The 
proposition, “ The Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile himself 
with progress, liberalism and modern civilization,” is, with a number 
of others, simply described in a final clause, for the information and 
instruction of Catholics, as ‘‘ rejected, proscribed and condemned.” 

Moreover, reference to the Syllabus will disclose its connection 
with a previous document, Jamdudum Cernimus, 11 March, 1861, in 
the light of which it must be read. That document shows that the 
words “ progress” and “ civilisation ’’ have a special application to 
the sham “ progress ” and “ civilisation ” inspired by the agnosticism 
and materialism infecting the science and philosophy of that time. 
For example, La Révue du Progrés declared in November 1863: “ It 
is not from mere individual opinion, nor from local teaching, but from the 
voice of the totality of the natural sciences, that we have the grand 
conclusion : the soul is a chimera and its immortality is an absurdity.” 

G. E. HitpRep. 
“* Lachine,’’ Powis Road, 
Ashton on Ribble, Lance. 


MapaM,—The readers of History may be interested to know that 
permission has been given by the Greek Government to the British 
School at Athens to resume in the coming session the excavations on 
the site of Sparta which were carried out with remarkable success 
for several sessions before the war under the successive direction of 
Professors R. C. Bosanquet and R. M. Dawkins. The main results 
were the discovery of the temples of Artemis Orthia and of Athena 
Chalkioikos, but the excavations also yielded much early archaic 
material of the highest interest. 

The site, however, was by no means exhausted when the outbreak 
of war brought the work to an end, and it is believed that if the new 
undertaking receives adequate support important new light may yet 
be thrown upon the history and art of one of the most famous of 
Greek cities. Mr. A. M. Woodward, who, as Director of the School 
after the session now drawing to a close, will be in charge of the excava- 
tions, has recently visited the site, and recommends that work should 
be begun at or near the theatre on the slopes of the Acropolis. 

At least three seasons work will be required; and the total cost is 
estimated at £4000, of which £2000 should be provided for the 
preliminary operations of the first season. Unfortunately the response 
to the appeal issued in The Times on 27 June has so far been very 
ens: and, if a project of so much promise is not to be 
abandoned, every effort must be made during the next few weeks to 
raise the necessary funds. It is essential that when the new Director 
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goes out to Athens early in November he should be in a position to 
make his arrangements for the campaign at Sparta in the Spring. 
Contributions may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, V. W. Yorke, Esq., 
Farrington Works, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 3. 
GrorGE A. Macmiiian, 
Chairman of the Managing Committee 
of the British School at Athens. 


27 July, 1923. 


Mapam,—Owing to the many discoveries of the last few generations, 
our conception of the history of mankind has been considerably 
“lengthened.” This has left us with a difficulty as regards terms. 
When one speaks of Ancient History, one is generally understood to 
refer to that of Greece and Rome, and the term is used in that sense 
in university syllabuses. Yet many of us hardly regard this as 
ancient ; and we should not call the history of Egypt and the early 
civilisations of the Near East prehistoric. 

Would it not be possible to obtain a revision of terms, and to 

rsuade Universities and other bodies to reserve “‘ Ancient ”’ for the 
istory of those early civilisations, and use “Classical” for the period 
between then and the Middle Ages? Doubtless the objection will 
be raised that much of the latter period is not strictly classical in the 
ee sense of the term. Perhaps another and better term could be 
‘ound. 
H. GaRNER. 


Greenfields, 
Whitby, Birkenhead. 


On this point see the article of H. Spangenberg, “ Die Perioden 
der Weltgeschichte,” in Historische Zeitschrift, 127 Band, 1 Heft, 
and, although the question of nomenclature is not directly discussed, 
the first three chapters of Vol. I of the Cambridge Ancient History.— 
Ed. History.] 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We have to lament the sudden death, on 17 July, of William 
Paton Ker, Quain Professor of English at University College, 
London, from 1889 to 1922, Professor of Poetry at Oxford since 1920: 
he will long be remembered as a scholar whose wide learning included 
the languages, literature and history of the whole of Western Europe, 
and as a most inspiring teacher. ices of his books, especially Epic 
and Romance (1897) and The Dark Ages (1904), are at least as valuable 
to the student of medieval history as to the student of medizval 
literature. We have also to lament the death, on 20 June, of Thomas 
Seccombe, for ten years an assistant editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Among his writings, which dealt chiefly with the literary 
history of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, was an admir- 
able introduction to an edition of the works of Francis Parkman, the 
historian whose centenary is to be fittingly observed in Canada this 
October. 

* * « * * © 
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The annual interim meeting of the Anglo-American Historical 
Conference 1 was held in London, at the Institute of Historical Research, 
on 6 and 7 July. It was attended by over seventy historians and 
other persons interested in such research, representing, besides the 
universities of Cambridge, London, Manchester, Oxford, and Wales, 
the British Museum, the Record Office, and the Royal Historical 
Society, the universities of Calcutta, Lahore, Montreal (McGill), 
South Africa, California, Chicago, and several others in the United 
States, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. After the 
presentation of the annual report of the committee, which referred 
to the means taken to make generally available the information it 
had collected about the reproduction of manuscripts in many archives, 
and to the publication in the Bulletin of the Institute ? of the valuable 
report of Mr. A. G. Little’s sub-committee on the editing of historical 
documents, a discussion on the projected bibliography of Modern 
English History was opened by Dr. Notestein (Professor of English 
History, Cornell University). The meeting obviously shared his 
apprehension lest this should be so limited in scope as to be altogether 
unworthy to rank as a continuation of the —= work of Gross, and 
was ready to support any appeal that might be made to augment 
the small fund in existence to meet the cost of the section on the 
Stuart period, undertaken by English historians. It was felt that the 
whole scheme, dating from before the War, and much affected by 
the death of its chief promoter, Sir George Prothero, needed recon- 
sideration ; and that means should be found to place it on a firmer basis 
and to ensure that workers upon the bibliography should be in touch 
with the best historical scholarship, and aware of the most recent 
historical discoveries, in both England and the United States. 

+ * * . ~ * 


The discussions at the two other sessions of the Conference were 
on the Homes and Migrations of Historical Manuscripts and the 
Relations of History and Literature: opened respectively by Mr. 
Gilson (Egerton Librarian and Keeper of the Manuscripts at the 
British Museum) and by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan. Both their papers are 
to be published, Mr. Gilson’s in the Bulletin of the Institute next 
November, Dr. Trevelyan’s, our readers will be glad to learn, in 
History, some time next year. Each took a rather gloomy view 
of the present situation; but the tone of the discussions was more 
optimistic. It was shown how much could be done by local Historical, 
Archeological and Record societies, with the help of local libraries 
and museums, to savé collections of manuscripts in danger of dispersal 
or destruction; a resolution was passed requesting the Committee 
to endeavour to arrange with the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
of the American Historical Association joint action for the tracing 
of manuscripts which have passed out of the hands of their original 
owners; and the meeting was informed of the establishment at the 
Institute of a card-index to record the migrations of historical manu- 
scripts (contributions to which vere invited), accessible to inquirers 
at any time, and destined to be printed, piecemeal, in the Bulletin. 
Concluding the discussion on Dr. Trevelyan’s paper, the chairman, 
Professor Pollard, remarked that in the newer universities, founded 
mainly for the promotion of the physical sciences, history is now taking 


1 See History, vi, 195-6; vii, 192-3. 
® See below, p. 236, 
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its rightful place : in almost all the study is popular ; in some research 

is flourishing—at Manchester, for example, the finest school for 

medievalists in England. He also mentioned the rapid increase of 

the Historical Association to nearly 5000 members, a most encouraging 

sign of the times. 
* 


ae * * * 


We are asked to say that the Anglo-American Committee will be 
grateful for any suggestions from historians as to ways in which it 
could assist their work, and that its secretary (Dr. H. W. Meikle, 
sometime lecturer in the University of Edinburgh, now Secretary and 
Librarian of the Institute) will gladly give information about the 
various efforts it has already made in that direction. 

* a ok a * 2k 

It is hardly necessary to commend to readers of History the 
appeal on behalf of the British School at Athens cont..ined in the letter 
from Mr. George Macmillan which we print above. They may con- 
gratulate themselves on receiving, in the “ Revision ’’ contributed to 
this number by Mr. A. M. Woodward, who in November will become 
Director of the School, the first general account to be published of the 
historical results of the excavations at Sparta in 1906-10, beyond the 
references to those results in an interesting article by Professor Percy 
Gardner in The Times of 28 June. He alluded to the exhaustive work of 
the Germans, subsidised by their Government, at Olympia, where the 
whole of the site was cleared, and of the French at Delphi, where the 
modern town was actually removed to facilitate the excavations; 
and he described the plans of the British School, which, being de- 
pendent upon private liberality, have perforce to be less ambitious. 
Nevertheless, the excavation of even the theatre at Snarta, which 
is proposed as the first objective for next spring, should be fruitful 
in valuable discoveries. It has been lately demonsirated how wide- 
spread may be the appeal to the imagination of archeological research, 
with its unknown chances, concrete and tangible results; young 
people, especially, are interested in it, as in other forms of discovery 
and exploration. Among the donors to this fund there might well 
be some classes of school boys and girls, sufficiently keen on ancient 
history to feel honoured by being allowed to help in elucidating the 
religion and the social life of a city so renowned. 

* * * cd * * 

A generous patron of learning has made it possible to resume 
the publication of the mass of valuable material collected for the 
Victoria History of the Counties of England. Begun in 1898, this fell 
into abeyance during the War, when only Bedfordshire, Hampshire, 
Hertfordshire, Lancashire and Surrey had been completed, though 
forty-six odd volumes dealing with other counties, and one on 
London, had also been issued. A new prospectus explains that the 
twofold costs of production, and other difficulties, have hitherto 
made it impossible to revive it; but that it is now proposed to publish 
some of the volumes left almost ready in 1915, beginning with Berk- 
shire, vol. iii, and the North Riding, vol. ii. It is hoped that this 
effort will be so well supported as to encourage those responsible for 
the work to continue it to completion. The editor, Mr. William 
Page, F.S.A., has now his London headquarters at the Institute of 
Historical Research, Malet Street, W.C. 1.; the publishers, from whom 


' A reprint of this may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the 
British School at Athens, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 
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the prospectus may be obtained, are now the St. Catherine Press, 
Stamford Street, London, 8.E. The new issues will be limited to 500 
copies of each volume; the number of remaining copies of the old has 
peen diminished by the unavoidable though deplorable destruction 
oi unbound sheets to save the heavy cost of storage. Libraries 
desiring complete sets should therefore hasten to secure them. But 
the History Schools of universities are only just beginning to realise 
that with such a set they would acquire a vast collection of valuable 
material, and still more valuable references to original sources, for the 
history of England as a whole, administrative, economic, social and 
ecclesiastical—a fertile field for their labours in collation and generalis- 
ation; and one may surmise that the chief demand at present will 
be for the single local volume or set of volumes, desirable in every 
local library, public, scholastic, or private: a storehouse of accurate 
information and delightful illustration, an inexhaustible mine for the 
local historian, the teacher, the compiler of guide-books, the journalist, 
the genealogist. The pre-war price of £2 2s. a volume, very low now- 
adays, remains unaltered, and the new ones are only £3 3s. each; 
much of the topography (the history of individual parishes) and 
some of the other articles can be obtained in parts, from 2s. 6d. to 
15s. each. 
* * * a * * 

Mr. George Veitch, Litt.D., succeeds Professor C. K. Webster in 
the Chair of Modern History in the University of Liverpool; Mr. 
Edgar Prestage, a leading authority on the history of Portugal, has 
become Professor of Portuguese in the University of London. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 
XXVII.—ANCcIENT Sparta.! 


THE proposal of the British School of Archwology at Athens to 
resume next year its excavations—suspended since 1910—of the 
site of ancient Sparta (cf. The Times, 27th June, 1923), furnishes a 
fitting occasion for an attempt to set before the readers of History 
some considerations of the historical results of the work carried on 
there between 1906 and 1910, inclusive. It would be misleading to 
claim that these results have enabled us to add important facts to 
our historical knowledge, or have solved for us any of the numerous 

roblems with which the serious student of Spartan history is con- 

onted, particularly in its early stages. Nevertheless, we are entitled 
to assert that they have enlarged to a considerable extent our knowledge 
of the material surroundings and of the religious beliefs and customs 
of the Spartan community; and in so doing they have given us certain 
important data, in the light of which the traditional history of early 
Sparta must be reconsidered, and many of the statements of our 
ancient authorities tested. It was regrettable, but scarcely surprising, 
that practically no historical records in the form of inscriptions of 
an Official character dating from the great days of Spartan history 
have been added to the few fragments which existed previous to the 
excavations ; and we may scarcely hope that we shall be more fortunate 
in this direction when our work is resumed there. 

In the first place several important topographical points regarding 
the city of Sparta have now been established. The line of the city- 
walls, first built in Hellenistic times, prior to which her walls were 
“the valour of her citizens,’ has been traced where possible, and 
the approximate area of the city determined. The scanty remains 
of the Sanctuary of Athena of the Brazen House (Chalkioikos), famous 
above all for its association with the death of Pausanias, were located 
and explored in 1907 on the north-west end of the high ground im- 
mediately above the site of the theatre; the extensive Agora must 
lie—still awaiting the spade—on the flat ground south and south-east 
of this ridge, part of which formed, in fact, the Acropolis of Sparta. 
The “ Region of the Marshes ” was identified beyond doubt when the 


1 Bibliography.—(a) Archeological, etc.: M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace, 
A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum (Oxford, 1906); R. C. Bosanquet, R. M. 
Dawkins, and others, ‘‘ Excavations at Sparta,’ in Annual of the British School 
at Athens, vols. xii-xvi, inclusive; G. Dickins, “‘ The Art of Sparta,” Burlington 
Magazine, vol. xiv (1908), pp. 68 ff. (with numerous excellent illustrations) ; 
J. P. Droop, ‘‘ The Dates of the Vases called ‘ Cyrenaic,’ ’”’ Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, vol. xxx (1910), pp. 1-34. (6) Historical: G. Dickins, ‘“‘ The Growth 
of the Spartan Policy,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xxxii (1912), pp. 1-42; 
G. B. Grundy, ‘ The Policy of Sparta ” (replying to the above), ibid., pp. 261-269; 
A. J. Toynbee, “ The Growth of Sparta,” op. cit. xxxiii (1913), pp. 246-275; W. S. 
Ferguson, Greek Imperialism (chapter on Sparta). L. Pareti’s Storia di Sparta 
Arcaica (Florence, 1917) is still unfinished, and vol. i (alone published) does not 
extend down to classical times. His chronological conclusions are dangerously 
speculative. 
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Sanctuary of Orthia, worshipped there later as Artemis Orthia (known 
from Pausanias the traveller to have been situated é& Awwvais), was 
located there in 1906, and excavated in that and the next three cam- 

igns, with results of the highest importance, to which we must 
return later. That the ruthless scourging of the Spartan boys on her 
altar continued down into the third century of our era, and a theatre 
was built in later Roman times to accommodate the spectators of 
this rite, is an interesting indication of the persistence of ancient 
Spartan institutions. Again, on a projecting spur of the steep hills 
on the other (east) bank of the Eurotas a massive rectangular structure 
has been identified beyond dispute with the altar at which Helen and 
Menelaus were worshipped in classical times ; and the adjacent remains 
of a modest dwelling, in which were found pottery and clay sealings 
from the stoppers of wine-jars dating from the Mycenzan period, may 
be justly claimed as marking the Palace of Menelaus. This enables 
us to locate here the site of the Homeric Lacedemon, in contrast, 
it would seem, with Sparta, founded by the Dorian conquerors on the 
lower ground west of the river. Nor do these exhaust the topographical 
data which have been obtained, and it may be reasonably expected 
that further progress will be made when the excavations are resumed, 
in unravelling the complications in the description of the streets and 
buildings of Sparta given us by the traveller Pausanias, who visited 
it about a.p. 150. 

Another aspect of the material background of the life of ancient 
Sparta about which we may now speak with some confidence is that 
of their handicrafts, particularly in the period 800-500 B.c.; and it 
is here that the study of the fresh evidence compels us to reconsider 
the accepted historical tradition. The accumulated votive offerings 
found in the precincts of the Sanctuary of Orthia, and to a lesser 
extent those from the Altar of Helen, and from other regions of Sparta, 
form a most important artistic series. Their interest lies not merely 
in the variety of materials represented—vases, statuettes and masks 
of painted clay, carvings and trinkets of ivory and bone, pins and 
brooches of finely decorated bronze-work, many thousands of small 
figurines moulded in lead, a few pieces of jewellery in more precious 
metals, beads of amber and faience, and a group of small carvings 
of men and animals in a soft sandstone—nor in their date, for such 
finds are far from unique in the period (800-500, approximately) 
which they cover; it lies rather in the mere fact that they form a 
series, and that above all the artistic history of the pottery can be 
traced throughout its development, from the earliest forms which 
follow on the “Geometric Period” up to a zenith of achievement, 
and down to a rapid decline which set in apparently about the middle 
of the sixth century. 

When we inquire how this comes to bear on Spartan history we 
find that the following three conclusions derived from the study of 
these objects are of vital interest :—(1) These works of art are un- 
questionably of local workmanship, as is shown alike by the fabric of 
the clay used for the pottery and kindred articles, and by the discovery 
on the spot of unfinished carvings both in ivory and sandstone. (2) 
They indicate an extensive and continuous over-seas trade. Gold, ivory 
and amber are not, needless to say, products of the Peloponnese : 
the ivory, we may be almost certain, came to Sparta from the 
East, directly or indirectly via the Syrian coast, and carved ivory 
objects, many of them very similar to those from Sparta, were among 
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Dr. D. G. Hogarth’s treasures unearthed from the early levels of the 
great temple of Artemis at Ephesus. The gold may be from the alluvial 
deposits of western Asia Minor, and some at least of the artistic motives 
in the decoration of the pottery indicate the influence of Ionian artists; 
whereas other products of the Laconian school of pottery seem to 
have been artistically inspired by, and destined for export to, the settle- 
ment at Cyrene. (3) The total absence of such works of art from the levels 
subsequent to the sixth century, and their rapid decline in the last fifty 
yearsof that century, are a proof that the artistic impulse which produced 
them died out—perhaps quite suddenly—and never again revived. 

These conclusions are what we must try to reconcile with the 
historical evidence, if we are to arrive at a correcter perspective of 
Sparta’s early history; and at first sight the two elements seem incom. 
patible. The main obstacle is the Spartan system of military training, 
usually regarded, as it was by the ancient Spartans also, as an insti- 
tution of their ‘‘ lawgiver ’’ Lycurgus, which left no scope—nor indeed 
time—for the cultivation of any of the arts except music of a strict] 
martial type, and set its face sternly against any intercourse with 
foreigners. The military system cannot, however, be treated as an 
isolated phenomenon, and can only be understood in its relation to 
early Spartan history in general. It is here that our requirements 
are met by the article of Mr. Guy Dickins on “ The Growth of the 
Spartan Policy’ (Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxxii), in which he 
re-examines the traditional history of early Sparta, and, in addition 
to removing many long-standing misconceptions, offers a revised 
version based on sound considerations, and containing many illumin- 
ating suggestions. Even if we do not see our way to accept all his 
suggestions—and it must be admitted that some of those bearing on 
the history of Sparta in the fifth century are open to serious objection— 
we can hardly fail to agree with his main contentions, as given in his 
own words. (1) “That the dual kingship does not appear before 
800, and is due to synecism.” (2) “That Lycurgus had nothing 
to do with constitutional reform, but was arbitrator in the quarrel 
between Kings and nobles, and introduced a compromise by which 
the King’s power was limited.” (3) “ That the Ephorate was an office 
cceval with the formation of the Dorian state, but only beginning to 
acquire importance in Sparta owing to the fear of tyranny,” and that 
when the Ephors obtained from Chilon in about 550 B.c. the power 
of deposition, they were established “as rivals on equal terms with 
the King.” 

Lycurgus is one of the great problems which confront the student 
of Sparta’s early history. Legends had grown up, sometimes quite 
inconsistent, about his personality and achievements through many 
centuries before Plutarch wrote his life. It is worth remembering 
that Herodotus, who first mentions his name (though Tyrteus, writing 
some two centuries earlier, appears to quote some of his “* regulations ”’), 
attributes to him practically all the Spartan institutions except the 
double kingship; and that Thucydides, without mentioning his name, 
describes the Spartan constitution as “ unaltered for 400 years prior 
to the end of the Peloponnesian War.’ In the absence of any account 
of her early history from a Spartan source, and in view of the general 
admiration felt by the rest of educated Greece for the solidity and 
permanence of Spartan institutions, it is not surprising that even as 
early as the fifth century the stages in their growth were forgotten,’ 


2 Cf. Toynbee, op. cit., p. 259, 
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and the whole structure regarded without question as the achievement 
of one man, whose date was pushed back to an era (ca. 800) which 
is, in fact, impossibly early. The Spartans themselves firmly believed 
that their military organisation and the traditions of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice associated with it were the work of Lycurgus, and cherished 
his memory down to the end of classical times. At any rate they 
still worshipped him ‘as a god ” as late as a.D. 200, adding the title 
es. This title implies in the judgment of the present writer, that 
he was expressly deified, and not, at least in Spartan eyes, a god to 
start with. Professor Toynbee associates himself with the view of 
Professor Bury and others, who maintain that Lycurgus was in fact 
a god, not a historical person—apparently in despair of arriving 
at an explanation of his date and achievements. To pass on to the 
latter : if we accept as authentic, as we reasonably may, the “ rhetra ” 
quoted in Plutarch’s Lycurgus, and remember that it means a “ treaty ” 
and not a “ code of laws,”’ we see that it comprises two elements, for 
the allusion to the organisation in “tribes and obes”’ refers to an 
established order of things, whereas the periodic summoning of the 
Apella and the ultimate sovereignty of the people, as well as 
the establishment of the “ Gerousia of thirty with the Leaders ” 
(in which we should follow Mr. Dickins in recognising that the presence 
of the Kings is insisted on as members, and not presidents, of the 
Council), are the new elements. In other words, the activity of 
Lycurgus represents royal concessions alike to nobles and people, 
and falls into line with the limitation or overthrow of the old royal 
houses which was in progress in Greece in the eighth century B.c. That 
the Lycurgan “‘ settlement ’’ should, in fact, be dated to the period of 
unrest following the first Messenian War, i.e. to the last quarter of 
the eighth century (as Mr. Dickins suggested), is tempting, if incapable 
of proof. With this new and juster view of the meaning of Lycurgus 
a a the “rhetra,” we must now seek the truth about the military 
organisation. The grouping into tribes and obes goes back doubtless to 
the days of the village communities united finally by synecism into 
the Spartan state. They are, in fact, the framework on which the 
structure of the army was built, and thus, potentially, the Spartan 
system of training her youth for war is ceval with her existence. 
But we need not suppose that this potential machine was assembled, 
much less maintained in working order, from the beginning. When 
we bear in mind the difficulties experienced in winning her early wars, 
which seem incompatible with the idea of a nation in arms, in spite 
of her ultimate steady progress of conquest down to the date of her 
severe defeat at the hands of Tegea early in the sixth century, we must 
conclude that organisation for war was not her only interest. She 
had time, in other words, for such things as the archeological evidence 
has led us to expect from her, namely, artistic activity and extensive 
over-seas connections. 

The great change comes at about the middle of the sixth century. 
Within a generation the artistic impulses die away, the execution 
becomes lifeless, and the long series of costly and varied votive offerings 
gives place to cheap and tasteless substitutes, and finally seems to 
vanish entirely. Clearly the intercourse with the Ionian art-centres 
as well as with the sources of supply for exotic material has come to 
anend. We must inquire whether the history of Sparta in the sixth 
century furnishes an explanation, or even a clue. Our data for the 
first half of this period are sadly scanty, and no less obscure, but 
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two events seem to point the way. The first is the increase in the 
— of the Ephors, whom (according to the version of Diogenes 

zertius) Chilon put on a level with the King(s). When we recall 
their threat of deposing King Anaxandridas (Herodotus, V. 39) we 
are met by a proof of this increased power; though the exact date of 
Chilon’s reforms cannot be fixed with confidence, Mr. Dickins makes 
a good case for putting them just before the middle of this century. 
The other episode is the ultimate victory over Tegea, which state, 
contrary to Spartan custom, is made into an ally. In this connection 
we should perhaps recognise, underlying Herodotus’ pleasant tale 
of the discovery and transference to Sparta of the bones of Orestes, 
some concession to, and acknowledgment of, the rights of a pre-Dorian 
(“‘ Achzan ”’) element. The admission of Tegea—a stubborn enemy— 
to alliance, instead of the annexation of its territory and the consequent 
reduction of its inhabitants to the status of Helots or even of Periceci, 
is far from easy to explain, but clearly indicates a change of policy. 
Mr. Dickins interprets it as due to the increased power of the steheeah 
who thus thwart the wishes of the royal houses for territorial expansion, 
which would add to the royal prestige. He explains their motive 
as a fear that such expansion would lead to further schemes of conquest 
over Argos, and perhaps the rest of the Peloponnese, and thus “ entail 
an extension of franchise among the inferior classes of the population.” 
The view of Busolt, who had explained it as due to reluctance to 
increase materially the number of Helots—a difficulty surely avoidable 
in this case by reducing the greater part of the Tegeans to Pericci 
only—is shared by Dr. G. B. Grundy in his criticism of Mr. Dickins’s 
article. The vital question thus is—and it will be seen that Dr. Grundy 
replies in the affirmative, and Mr. Dickins in the negative—“ was 
the fear of the Helots the dominant consideration of the Spartan 
policy at about 550 B.c., as it undoubtedly was for most of the following 
centi ?” Certainty is here unattainable, but there seem better 
grounds for the belief that the Helot menace was a reality, than against 
it. The stricter enforcement of the military system, perhaps necessi- 
tated by the need for defeating Tegea, was not relaxed after her over- 
throw, and can best be explained by the fear of the Helots, even if 
we admit that this was not yet acute. And the aims of Chilon become 
more intelligible if we associate with him both the policy which made 
Tegea an ally and that which organised and maintained the military 
system in its extreme rigour, as well as the advancement of the power 
of the Ephors. The exclusion of strangers is a not unnatural element 
in this scheme for the consolidation instead of the aggrandisement 
of Sparta, and we realise the more clearly the reactionary nature of 
the adventures of Cleomenes in the last quarter of the century when 
we contrast them with the Chilonian policy. Chilon was universally 
admitted to rank with Solon and the rest of them as one of the Seven 
Sages, and Cleomenes, who reversed his policy, was regarded as un- 
balanced. Probably towards the end of his life this verdict was a 
true one; but the contemporaries of the latter failed to see that, 
in his interest in Spartan foreign policy, he was following in the steps 
of some of his able predecessors, with a more dangerous weapon at 
his command in the lm of the Spartan army, trained for war. 

It is, in fact, the great changes in Spartan policy which we must 
date to the mid sixth century, and associate with the name of Chilon, 
which explain that decay of Spartan art which, no less than its 
growth and many-sided development, was all but unsuspected until it 
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was revealed by the excavations of the British School. With good 
unds may Professor Percy Gardner claim that at Sparta “ new 
historic light turns a fancied immobility into a course of evolution ”’ ; * 
and in this new aspect the interest of the subject seems even greater 
than before. 
A. M. Woopwarp. 


1 The Times, 28 June, 1923. 
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REVIEWS. 


An Introduction to the History of History. By J.T.SHOTWELL. 1923. 
xii + 339 pp. Columbia Univ. Press (Milford). 17s. 


Tus book is one of the series entitled ‘ Records of Civilisation : 
Sources and Studies,” and, as the author explains in his preface : 


It has grown out of an introduction to a proposed collection of texts from 
medieval and modern historians. Nothing could have been farther from the 
original intention of the author than to write a history of antique historiography, 
which the book now in part resembles. But the absence of any satisfactory 
general survey covering the antique field led to enlargement in scope and critical 
comment, until the work assumed the present form. 


The book contains introductory chapters dealing with such topics 
as the development of writing and chronology, and with the Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian and Persian records; separate sections are then devoted 
to the Jewish, Greek and Roman historians. There follow three 
chapters on early Christian writings, and finally one on the interpre- 
tation of history. Professor Shotwell has attempted a difficult task 
and has succeeded in bringing together the chief facts about the 
historians of antiquity. But, as he himself says, ‘‘ the field covered 
belongs of right to the ancient historian, properly equipped not onl 
with the classics and the languages of Western Asia but also wit 
archeology and its kindred sciences,” and the value of the book asa guide 
to the general reader is seriously reduced by the author’s own point of 
view and by occasional inaccuracies of statement. Mr. Shotwell, 
though more than once he warns against this very thing, constantly 
judges the ancient writers by the standards of modern historical 
research. It is a recurrent grievance to him that the material and 
economic factors in history are disregarded by the ancient historians. 
In his treatment of Thucydides, whom he of course admits to be the 
greatest of ancient writers of history, he is especially lavish of such 
strictures. Another careful perusal, e.g., of Book I, may perhaps 
convince him that Thucydides is not so blind to the economic factor 
as he and some other modern critics suppose. To Mr. Shotwell 
as a critical historian the Greek and Roman practice of introducing 
speeches into historical narrative is peculiarly distasteful. He con- 
demns the practice even from the standpoint of art. But he does not 
point out that it is primarily in the speeches of Thucydides that the 
critical historian is most clearly seen, and that it is in these that not 
only the human motives underlying political action, but, at times, the 
‘material and social” forces at work, are indicated in masterly 
fashion. Nor will many agree with Mr. Shotwell that, e.g., the 
debate on the Mytilenzans or the speeches of Hermocrates and Alci- 
biades are “ incongruous and unreal.” Again, as a keen admirer of 
Polybius, he finds it necessary to repeat the well-worn criticisms on 
Livy’s accuracy. Much truer is the late Warde Fowler's estimate of 
the same historian : ‘‘ More than any other he lets us into the secrets 
of the Roman spirit, and that is perhaps more really important than 
much that just now comes under the name of history.” There is 
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some unevenness of treatment in the book; while Casar’s Com- 
mentaries are dismissed in half a page, Sallust receives five pages of 
eulogy. Of Sallust’s Cesarian bias, which is notorious, there is not a 
word. Some statements are inaccurate or misleading. Thus (p. 32) 
it is said that the first public library at Athens was not built till 
Hadrian’s time. But what of the library in the Ptolemaion, founded 
early in the third century, to which, as is known from inscriptions, 
the ephebi occasionally presented gifts of books? On p. 41 Mr. 
Shotwell says that there were no weeks in ancient Greece and Rome; 
he thus ignores the Roman eight-day period, though this method of 
reckoning, used in official business, also found its way into the writings 
of the historians (cf. Livy, 3, 35). Varro, we are told (p. 236), wrote 
between six and seven hundred volumes: ‘“ books,” in the ancient 
sense, would have been correct. As it is, the statement is misleading ; 
the number of Varro’s works, so far as we know, was a little over 
seventy. Further, modern parallels can be very instructive; they 
can also be worse than useless. The statement on p. 131, “ Alongside 
‘Homer’ stands ‘ Hesiod,’ somewhat as a Wordsworth would stand 
alongside a mightier Scott,” is completely misleading for a reader 
unacquainted with the Greek poems; for one who has read them, the 
comparison is as pointless as the implied comparison of the relative 
merits of the two English poets is dubious. M. L. W. LaistNer. 


A History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the XVIth Dynasty. By 
W. M. Furypers Perriz. Tenth edition, revised. 1923. xvi + 
294 pp. Methuen. 12s. 


THE fact that Vol. I of Professor Petrie’s History of Egypt is now 
in its tenth edition is indicative of two facts—that the excavator’s 
spade is constantly increasing our knowledge of the earlier dynasties, 
and that books by Professor Petrie always find a ready sale. It is 
impossible adequately to review or to criticise an important work 
like this in the space here granted to the reviewer. All that can be 
done is to draw attention to special points of interest in the book 
and to novel points of view set forth by the author. 

Readers will observe that Professor Petrie still adheres to his 
“long dating,” making the First Dynasty begin in the year 5546 B.c., 
while, according to his calculations, the Twelfth Dynasty covers the 
period 3579-3368 B.c., and the Fourteenth Dynasty comes to an end 
about 2800 B.c. He supposes a confused period of 213 years between 
the end of the Fourteenth Dynasty and the beginning of the Hyksos 
domination, and a period of 1779 years between the Twelfth and 
Seventeenth Dynasties. 

He recognises five distinct racial types in the earliest sculptures : 
i.e. as inhabiting Egypt in the age immediately anterior to the First 
Dynasty. The founders of that dynasty, however, he regards as being 
of an entirely different stock, a people that, having entered the 
country by way of the Wady Hammamat, pushed on down the Nile 
and gradually dominated the whole country. He holds the view 
that the well-known portion of a slate.palette, which is commonly 
supposed to represent an early Egyptian king under various forms— 
a lion, a hawk, and a scorpion—destroying hostile fortresses, really 
records the conquest of Middle and Lower Egypt by the “ dynastic ” 
people of Upper Egypt, the animals being the standards of the allied 
communities of which that people were composed (pp. 2-4). 

P2 
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Professor Petrie follows Newberry in his identification of Narmer 
with Menes. He also somewhat daringly renders the signs attached 
to the conquered chieftain on the palette of Narmer from Hierakon. 

lis as ‘‘ the chief of the lake,” ¢. e. of the Fayim (p.11). He dissents 

m the now generally accepted view that the Sphinx is the work of 
Khephren (p. 69), and though he points out that the designation 
“temple of the Sphinx ”’ for the granite building at the end of the 
causeway leading up to Khephren’s pyramid-temple is a misnomer, 
he apparently does not accept Hélscher’s conclusions that it is not a 
temple at all, but only the ornamental gateway admitting to the 
causeway in question (pp. 67-69). 

Professor Petrie, strange to say, seems to regard the period of the 
Fifth Dynasty as one of decline, especially in the spheres of art and 
adventure abroad (p. 96), a period, however, which produced the 
wonderful reliefs adorning the pyramid- and sun-temples at Abusir 
el-Malik, and in which the Egyptian hold on the Phoenician coast- 
towns was fully maintained, if not gained for the first time. 

It is interesting to note that Professor Petrie holds the view that 
the Seventh to Eighth Dynasty Pharaohs were Semites, whose sway 
extended into Upper Egypt, their domination being brought to an 
end by the Herakeopolitan line of kings who composed the Ninth 
and Tenth Dynasties. But, with one exception, the names which 
Professor Petrie supposes to be Semitic (see p. 122) may well be 
Egyptian. Nebi, for example, is an ordinary Old Kingdom personal 
name (see Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, IV. Pl. XIV), and 
the element hm in the name Nefer-ka-hem—the sign, by the way, 
reads hm not hunu—is the ordinary Egyptian word meaning “ majesty ” 
(as in the expression ‘“‘ under the majesty of ” such and such a king), 
or “servant ’”’ (as in the compound hm-k; “ ka-servant,’”’ or hm-nir, 
“prophet ’’). Again ‘anw (not ‘annu) is Egyptian. Indeed the only 
name that has a definitely foreign appearance is T'rrw, or, as Professor 
Petrie prefers to transcribe it, Telul. 

Professor Petrie advances the theory that the famous Tanis Sphinx 
and statues, and the statues of that type, belong to the first inter- 
mediate period—the Seventh to Eighth Dynasties—and that since, 
in his opinion, the features are of the Galla type, these monuments 
are indicative of a successful invasion of Egypt by a southern people. 
This is an entirely new theory as to the date and origin of these very 
remarkable works of art. However, until further information on the 
matter is forthcoming, the theory, attractive though it may be, can 
only be regarded as quite tentative. 

Altogether this is a most stimulating work, full of novel points of 
view, and sure to call forth, as doubtless the author would wish it 
to do, a great deal of discussion and controversy. The prefixing to 
the account of each Pharaoh’s reign of a list of all the principal monu- 
ments or documents that belong to or concern him makes the 
book very useful to students, Ayt~warp M. BLACKMAN. 


The Bronze Age and the Celtic World. By Harotp Peake. 1922. 
201 pp., 14 plates. Benn Brothers. 42s. 


Wiru the abandonment of the idea of a hiatus between Paleolithic 
and Neolithic times, it is but natural that attempts should be made 
from time to time to arrange such material as we possess on a kaleido- 
scopic roll, which when passed before our mental vision shall present 
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to us a continuous picture of European pre-history. Such is the task 
that Mr. Peake has set himself, and no one will deny that he has 
brought to bear all the powers of his ingenuity to bring his effort to 
a successful conclusion; but the measure of that success depends on 
how far the methods and lines of reasoning he adopts will find favour 
with his readers. 

To make a connected story out of the still scanty material from 
Paleolithic times is a somewhat thankless task, and here the author 
follows in the main the usual interpretation of the data. But surely, 
in suggesting that a type of alveolar prognathism to be found in our 
big cities is a survival from the Palwolithic Age, he will fall foul of 
those who consider that factors such as degrees of nourishment play 
an important part in the determination of skull-form. The —_ 
part of the work is marred by several statements of an equally astound- 
ing nature. Many of the arguments for his “‘ prospectors” are of this 
character. Formerly Mr. Peake contended that these early traders 
carried the idea of the dolmen from the Aigean to the west. He now 
seems to incline to a Syrian source; but it is difficult to understand 
why his prospectors, presumably a seafaring folk, should choose for 
their burial in foreign lands a type of grave which in Nearer Asia 
was restricted to the highlanders of Transjordania. If these broad- 
headed traders took the dolmen to Spain, why are the skulls found 
in these tombs in the peninsula (except in the late examples in 
Gerona) universally dolichocephalic? An element of ‘“ prospector ” 
type may exist among the modern population from Motril to Moguer, 
curiously a district without dolmens, but it does not help us with 
prehistoric times. The majority of the dolmens of the peninsula 
are outside the copper-bearing regions. They certainly belong to 
the indigenous inhabitants, to whom the knowledge of metal did 
not come until megalithic architecture had reached its zenith. The 
assumption of lively trade between Spain and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean at the time of the building of these monuments is not borne 
out by the facts, and is certainly not strengthened by the comparison 
of clay balls found in Hissarlik II (before 2225 B.c.) with others from 
Numantia (not earlier than 600 B.c.). That such trade existed at 
the time of the El Argar culture may be true; but it is not sufficiently 
realised that that culture, with its comparatively simple types of 
implements, must have persisted a long time, its close being separated 
from the coming of the late Hallstatt Celts by a very brief period 
represented by scanty late Bronze Age finds. 

Mr. Peake is on far firmer ground in his examination of the dis- 
tribution of early swords in Europe, and many of his conclusions are 
both interesting and attractive. How far isolated examples passed 
merely by trade may well remain a question, but he would seem to 
have well established his case for the evolution of the bronze sword in 
Central Europe, and that the subsequent diffusion of the various types 
can be brought into line with known inroads of peoples, mainly Celtic- 
speaking, into Greece, Italy and even into the British Isles. 

For the last-named area Mr. Peake’s figures for his E and F types 
are very striking. Whereas type E is Tuons from England and 
Wales by 87 examples, of which 73 are from the eastern counties, the 
type in its true form is unknown in Ireland. On the other hand, a 
cross between types E and F is represented by 110 specimens from 
Ireland, while only 13 of t F occur in Britain. It is clear that 
there must have been some shifting of the lines of Celtic immigration 
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into the British Isles towards the close of the period of type E. It 
looks as if on the one hand a partial invasion of south and eastern 
Britain by people with E-swords and finger-tip pottery occupied a 
region which was later overrun by folk with G-swords and a Hallstatt 
culture, to be eventually swamped by P-Celts with iron swords and 
la Téne pottery, thus preventing the permanent establishment of 
Q-Celts in that region. On the other hand, at the end of the period 
of type E or early in that of F, a wave of Q-Celts swept into Ireland, 
not across England, but by the Loire route, to which the sword figured 
by Déchelette (Manuel II, fig. 64) from near St. Nazaire, the home of 
the historic Veneti of Q-stock, bears witness. 

E. T. Leeps, 





Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence. Vol. II. The Jurisprudence of 
the Greek City. By Smm Paut Vrnograporr, F.B.A. 1922. xii + 
316 pp. Milford. 21s. 


THE second volume of Sir P. Vinogradoff’s Outlines of Historical 
Jurisprudence brings us to a field of special interest for all students 
of the ancient classical civilisation. Neither those who study Greek 
literature nor those who study Greek political history can afford to 
be ignorant of Greek law. Sir Paul’s volume is all the more welcome 
in that no one apparently has yet tried to give a general survey of 
Greek law in English. Any such survey is bound to be fragmentary 
and in large part doubtful. We have for Greek law no data com- 
parable to those we have for Roman law. We must make the best 
we can of incidental notices in Greek literature and in the inscriptions 
which chance has brought to light in this or that part of the Greek 
world. For Athens, of course, we have much more extensive data 
than for any other city of the Greek world, and it is true that if we had 
a really complete and trustworthy knowledge of Attic law this would 
go far towards an understanding of Greek law as a whole, partly 
because, in spite of local differences, there seems, as Sir Paul points 
out (p. 4), to have been a considerable common element in law all 
over the Greek worid, and partly because, through the Athenian 
Empire in the fifth century, Athens furnished a model to which legal 
practice in other cities was assimilated, just as Athens furnished a 
model in language, which was taken as the basis of the Hellenistic 
xowy. If only we still had the work of Theophrastus on Laws in 
eighteen Books, how much we should know about Greek law which 
must remain for ever obscure! Even of Attic law our knowledge 
can never be anything but uncertain. Something we can derive 
from later scholiasts and commentators, who preserve scraps of 
tradition, but we cannot always trust their statements about a state 
of things which had long passed away. Something we may infer 
from the extant speeches of Attic orators, but even this source of 
information is apt to be vitiated by the desire of the orator to show 
things in a deliberately false light, where the law was unfavourable 
to his case. In one sense it would seem as if the ancient Greeks had 
a much greater regard for the law than we have, and in another sense 
a much ie. There hung about law for them a mysterious divinity. 
The laws of a community were either of divine origin (“ Is a god or a 
man, O strangers, accounted the author of your system of laws?” 
a natural question for one Greek to ask, meeting another, and he gets 
the answer, “ A god, stranger, a god, to speak the honest truth! ”’), or 
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at any rate the human lawgiver was thought to be moved by some 
divine afflatus. To Plato the idea of a city whose established laws 
were hedged in by awe for all time against the possibility of change 
seemed the only satisfactory one. And even for the ordinary Athenian 
the laws which had come down from his fathers had something sacred 
about them, so that no law could be changed without elaborate pre- 
cautions. The process of legislation in Athens had, as Sir Paul points 
out (p. 133), “a very peculiar and intricate character, presenting a 

t contrast to our own system.” There are some striking passages 
in the late Professor Butcher’s Aspects of Greek Genius (pp. 56 ff. and 
183 ff.) on the feelings which for the ancient Greeks were associated 
with law, and one rather wonders that Sir Paul should have said 
nothing about this side of things in his book. 

Yet in practice the Greeks—at any rate the Athenians—seem to 
have taken the letter of the law with a certain easy désinvolture. The 
minute care with which modern courts adjust practice to the formulated 
intentions of the law was far from the Athenian mind. Perhaps we 
should understand their attitude to law better, if we thought of the 
modern man’s attitude not so much to the law of the state as to the 
commandments of the Christian religion. He may feel a special 
sanctity about these, whilst in his practice he does not try to apply 
them in a rigid legal way, but holds them rather to embody, in their 
totality, a certain ideal which he leaves himself free to apply to the 
circumstances of life according to his own discretion. ‘‘ Deviations 
from strict law,” Sir Paul writes, “were by no means uncommon 
in the practice of the Athenian courts ” (p. 216). “‘ Their treatment 
of the problems connected with individual appropriation may be 
characterised as fluid and dependent on varying circumstances. Their 
doctrine of property was indeed governed by the idea of providing 
safeguards for possessions guaranteed by the city, but it was liable 
at any moment to be curtailed for the sake of public safety or public 
service ”’ (p. 228). ‘‘ The Athenian jurors were very apt to be caught 
by sophistical arguments and impressionist suggestions, so that from 
the point of view of strict application of the law the system left very 
much to be desired. But, on the other hand, it is clear that, at any 
rate during the best period of democratic Athens, there was good 
reason to trust the jurors in their general estimates of the rights and 
wrongs of a case. The analysis of véuo. may have been often faulty, 
but the exercise of equity (éxce‘xea) on the part of the jurors was aimed 
at as the principal guarantee that the legal process would follow the 
line of public opinion ”’ (p. 144). 

We might describe the “ equity”’ of the Athenian courts as a 
disposition to look rather on the human than on the legal aspect of 
a case. We must remember that this aspect of things is naturally 
prominent in a small community, whose members are in personal 
touch with each other, and form, as it were, one big family. Where 
multitudes of men, as in a modern State, are included in one political 
system, without being in any human relation to each other, its working 
in all departments, the legal included, is bound, in contrast with the 
naive ways of an ancient Greek city, to appear stereotyped and 
impersonal. 

It is unnecessary to say that Sir Paul brings to bear upon the study 
of Greek law a vast erudition in the field of legal institutions generally. 
It is not possible here to note the numerous points of interest to legal, 
classical, and historical students in these pages. One point—the 
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influence of Greek law on Roman—we may hope to see Sir Paul 
treat in a future volume. He says in this one: “The more we study 
Roman law, the larger is the share we have to assign to the influence 
of Greek custom and Greek legislation ”’ (p. 12). 


Epwyn Bevan. 


Lectures on the History of Roman Religion, from Numa to Augustus. 
BY W. R. Harirpay. 1922. 182 pp. Liverpool Univ. Pregg 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 5s. 


Tue religion of ancient Rome had a peculiar and interesting 
history, which is by no means apparent in classical literature. _Liter- 
ature presents us with a Greco-Roman religion which was the out- 
come of the imposition of Greek anthropomorphic ideas, involving 
legends and outward representations of personally conceived deities, 
on a simpler and in some ways more genuinely religious animistic 
cult. To re-discover this cult we have to a large extent to get behind 
literature, and to piece together evidence derived in the main from 
the records of strange festivals, which were conscientiously kept up 
in Rome long after they had lost any real significance. This work 
of reconstruction has been carried out in the last half-century and is 
associated in England with the name of Warde Fowler, whose two 
great works, Roman Festivals and The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, are likely long to remain the standard books on the 
subject. But they are perhaps too large and too detailed for the 
average reader, and there was great need of some shorter and more 
popular exposition of the results achieved. 

This need has been admirably fulfilled by Professor Halliday, who 
in eight short lectures, running to 180 thinly printed pages in all, 
has sketched the character of this genuine old Roman religion, and 
then shown its development as it came into contact first with other 
Italian cults, then with the overwhelming influence of Greek religion 
and philosophy, and finally under Augustus felt the touch of that 
*‘Caasar-worship ”’ which was to play so large a part during the Empire. 

Only those who have tried know how difficult a task this work of 
summarisation can be. Out of a mass of material the salient features 
must be selected and so combined as to give a clear picture. Professor 
Halliday has achieved his end with singular success: his outlines 
are always clear and he gives his reader just enough detail to whet his 
appetite for more and send him to the larger works or to the more 
fascinating task of extracting secrets from the original sources. A 
peculiarly valuable feature of the work is that it keeps religious develop- 
ment in touch with the general history of Rome, and we see how an 
ever-widening contact with other civilisations led a people always 
ready to assimilate new ideas to develop their religious thoughts 
freely as they did. Professor Halliday does not himself contribute 
much that is new: “I have tried,” he says, ‘“‘ to be orthodox rather 
than original’; but some remarks of his on pp. 94 ff. about animal- 
worship, which he has himself studied closely in connection with 
divination, will certainly help to clear up a very vexed question. 

Brevity has occasionally led him to dogmatism, and the critical 
may think, for instance, that he dismisses too summarily the notion 
that the Lares were the spirits of dead ancestors (p. 27), and hardly 
goes deep enough into the ultimate conception of the Di Manes. 

itual too might have received fuller treatment and greater stress been 
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laid in the last lecture on Augustus’ obvious intention of concentrating 
in his own household and person a kind of syncretism of the genuine 
Roman and the Greco-Roman religions in the Palatine—Vesta and 
Apollo were brought within the range of the genius Augusti. But 
the wonder rather is that Professor Halliday has got together so much 
in so small a compass and has made a difficult and rather recondite 
subject so conspicuously attractive. C. Batey. 


Eormnarp: Vie de Charlemagne. Editée et traduite par Lovis 
Hatpuen. “Les Classiques de |’Histoire de France au Moyen 
Age.” Publiés sous la direction de Louis HaLpHen. 1923. 
xxiv + 127 pp. Paris: Librairie ancienne Honoré Champion. 
10 fr.4 


TueErE is no direction in which modern French historians have 
shown more practical wisdom than in the preparation of texts and 
documents for higher historical education. he result has been that 
French students have had original sources, well but briefly edited, 
cheap in price, handy in form, and in all ways corresponding to the 
requirements of contemporary scholarship. Conspicuous examples of 
this type have been two series published by the house of Picard, the 
Collection de Textes pour servir al’ Etude et a I’ Enseignement de U Histoire, 
and, on a somewhat simpler plan, the T'extes et Documents pour l Etude 
historique du Christianisme. Since the war no new numbers have 
been added, so far as our knowledge goes, to either of these series, 
and it looks as if the present difficulties of publication had proved an 
insuperable obstacle to their revival. Under these conditions, the 
warmest of welcomes must be given to a new series published by the 
Librairie ancienne Honoré Champion, and edited by M. Louis Halphen, 
the able and energetic professor of history at the University of Bordeaux. 
In their modest format and in the provision of a French translation 
they resemble the ecclesiastical collection rather than the texts and 
documents. The lowness of their price is something astonishing in 
this age of dear books, and the present rate of exchange ought to 
encourage all English scholars and students to add them to their 
collection. The long list of volumes proposed shows that the editor 
has spread his net widely, and that he has enlisted in his service many 
of the most eminent of French historical scholars. It is much to be 
hoped that they will bring contentment to the publisher, as they will 
ow bring satisfaction to the director of the series and to their 

ers. 

The collection is called Les Classiques de Histoire de France au 
Moyen Age, and M. Halphen has undertaken its general direction. 
It is most nearly akin to Les Classiques Francais du Moyen Age, 
founded by M. Mario Roques before the war, and still appearing in 
great abundance. A good beginning has been made by the edition 
of Eginhard’s well-known life of Charlemagne, which is now before 
us. It is published in three forms. One contains only the Latin 
text and the introduction; the second gives a simple French trans- 
lation; the fullest form has the French translation, printed side b 
side with the original text, as well as occasional additional notes, whic 
seem suppressed in the edition of the Latin only for the sake of brevity. 
It is perhaps in some ways unfortunate that so well-known a text 
should have been chosen to start with, but M. Halphen’s eminence 


4 The Latin text alone (xxiv + 61 pp.), 3°30 fr. 
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as a Carolingian specialist is so incontestable that it was very natural 
that he should make this choice. Certainly he has done his work ag 
editor to perfection. His introduction and notes, brief as they are, 
go to the root of the matter. Discarding all but five of the eighty 
or ninety manuscripts known to exist, he has constructed his text 
out of the most ancient and authentic copies available. It is worth 
noting, as a step towards the restoration of international scientific 
relations, that three of the most ancient manuscripts which he has 
used are the property of the National Library of Vienna, and have 
been deposited by its librarian in the University Library of Bordeaux, 
so that M. Halphen has been able to consult them at his ease. The 
introduction, only twenty-three pages in length, is adequate and has 
the merit of sparing us much detail. The same is true of the critical 
notes, and there is an admirable index. The book in both shapes 
can be purchased either in paper covers or solidly bound in cloth at 
a ridiculously low increase in price. English readers would be wise 
to secure bound copies, which at the present rate of exchange the 
can get for something less than 8d. additional cost. We should be 
glad to see the book extensively used in England, if only because it 
would encourage M. Halphen to add to his collection some of the 
many medieval texts which concern English and French historians 
alike. There is a real danger at present lest the want of any suitable 
series in England should cause our grandiose schemes of higher historical 
education to break down, through the inability of students to buy 
the expensive and elaborate editions of chronicles which are at present 
often the only ones accessible. We notice among the books which 
will be as interesting to the English as to the French reader already 
announced as in preparation, William of Poitiers, Ordericus Vitalis, 
Froissart and Pamphlets et Libelles de la Guerre de Cent Ans. The exten- 
sive use of those in Britain might well encourage M. Halphen to widen 
his list to contain other illustrations of those centuries during which 
English and French history is for many purposes a single story. 
T. F. Tovr. 


Medieval English Nunneries, c. 1275—1535. By Emrren Power. 
1922. xiv + 724 pp. Camb. Univ. Press. 35s. 


‘ 


Miss Power’s aim in this book is to give “a general picture of 
English nunnery life,’’ extending over a period of about 260 years, and 
including houses of every order except the Gilbertine. She has gone 
for evidence to the registers and visitations (ten still in manuscript) of 
more than forty bishops and archbishops; to conventual accounts and 
petitions, printed and unprinted ; to inventories, cartularies, and wills ; 
and tocontemporary literature. Record sources other than ecclesiastical 
have been less systematically despoiled. To some extent the printed 
calendars of patent and close rolls have been used, but not those of 
the charter rolls, which sometimes eke out the Monasticon, or of 
miscellaneous inquisitions, which throw interesting side-lights upon the 
exercise of manorial rights by nunneries, described in Miss Power's 
third chapter. There is, for example, a detailed case of friction at 
Shaftesbury between the abbess and the burgesses (Cal. Ing. Misc. I, 
No. 1206), and a pleasing account of how the abbess of Romsey’s 
gallows fell down through long-continued disuse (ib., No. 275). As 
to Exchequer records, it would be unreasonable to expect Miss Power, 
for the purposes of this book, to have done more than she has, namely, 
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to select for examination some directly relevant documents. There are, 
however, vast unexplored riches in that quarter, from which by and 
by the social historian, including the historian of monasticism, will 
be able to add largely to his present stock of information. Meanwhile, 
even Devon’s printed volume of extracts would have supplied a point 
or two, such as the case of the Amesbury nun Isabella of Lancaster, 
who not only possessed ‘‘ a book of romance,”’ but sold it to her second 
cousin King Edward III. for more than £60 (Issues of the Exchequer, 
. 144). 

; At any rate, Miss Power has dealt with a mass of original material, 
and sought answers to many questions respecting medieval nunneries 
which may be put by human inquisitiveness or its sublimated form, 
scientific curiosity. Why did women enter convents? What sort 
of women were they? Did their practice square with their ideals? 
How did they support themselves and manage their business affairs ? 
What were their points of contact with the world they lived in? Nine 
of Miss Power’s thirteen chapters deal with the more personal of these 
inquiries. She shows that by the later Middle Ages the nunneries had 
fulfilled St. Augustine’s forebodings ne incipiant monasteria esse 
divitibus utilia, non pauperibus. She distinguishes a variety of reasons 
which led women to take the veil. Besides those genuinely sollicitae 
ad opus Dei (whose numbers must not be under-estimated because 
their devout obedience made a lighter imprint on the records than the 
scandals caused by grumblers, rebels, or sinners), there were women 
handicapped by physical or other disabilities, unwanted or bereaved 
women, and women thrust into convents by the greed—or, let us add, 
the piety—of their relatives without their own volition. Of the evils 
produced by these conditions, raging from pettiness and incom- 
petence to mortal sin, Miss Power gives abundant illustration, as well 
as of the sincere reforming efforts made from within and without. 

The four remaining chapters are given to conventual revenues, 
expenses, privileges, rights, and the nuns’ administration of their 
internal and external affairs. These questions raise at every turn 
problems which are of wide general interest, but which cannot ade- 
quately be dealt with except by a comparative method for which the 
time is hardly ripe. The examination of the jurisdictional privileges 
and exemptions, for instance, of some favoured nunnery, becomes more 
fruitful if these are compared with the grants made, let us say, to some 
favoured borough; at a first glance it seems as if the nunneries 
would come gallantly out of such a comparison. As to accounting 
and resources, there too we need to put conventual accounts beside 
others, and if we do we shall perhaps discern a family resemblance 


_ 1 A difficulty is introduced into a straightforward and well-known passage 
in the register of John of Pontoise, bishop of Winchester (I. 127), by the blunder 
of the translator whom Miss Power quotes (p. 218). The bishop after a visitation 
of Romsey Abbey directed that any letter to be sealed with the common seal 
should be read to the nuns assembled in chapter, then sealed, then read again 
(consignata iterum ut prius legatur). The reason for that precaution is obvious, 
but the translator renders the phrase “ be . . . signed as it is read,” and darkens 
counsel considerably. There are other translations taken from intermediaries 
which are not altogether satisfactory. Aungier in his English versions of the 
Syon charters often omits whole phrases, mostly, it is true, of verbiage, without 
any indication that he has done so; and Stow’s account (quoted p. 179) of what 
Trokelowe said about the horrors of famine in England (Annales, sub anno 1316) 
runs together two separate passages and translates more picturesquely than 
literally. Perhaps it is captious to suggest that the bibtogrepiy might have 
cited Dom Butler’s admirable edition of Bt. Benedict’s rule, instead of Gasquet’s 
little English translation in a popular series. 
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between accountants of all sorts, with their debts and deficiencies 
in an age when ends and means constantly refused to meet, These 
same accounts of households, by the way, would tempt the reviewer 
to lift a gauntlet which Miss Power throws down in passing, in the 
statement that “ the country gentry were not great travellers.” They 
seemed in the fourteenth century, at any rate, to be often on the move, 
The whole book is full of suggestive touches, capable of development in 
subsequent works. The position of royal nuns, for instance, would 
bear further examination—ladies like Edward II’s famous sister Mary, 
who flits through the book without leaving her trace on the index, 
We hope that Miss Power will give us more on this and kindred topics, 
and meanwhile thank her for a witty, charming, and spirited treatment 
of a subject full of interest. HILDA JOHNSTONE, 


India at the Death of Akbar : an Economic Study. By W.H. Moretanp. 
1920. xi+328 pp. Macmillan. 12s. 


Mr. MorRELAND sets out to reconstruct the economic position of 
India at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and to compare it 
with the situation of three centuries later. The statistical materials 
available consist mainly of the well-known Ain-i-Akbari, the scanty 
records of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, the voluminous records of the 
East India Company’s servants, and the general accounts of the 
country given by a number of early European travellers. The 
imformation available needs a good deal of careful interpretation 
before it can be placed in the right perspective and reduced to an 
intelligible whole; and even then there are many gaps which must be 
filled in by a process of inference. It was the splendour of the Mogul 
court which provoked foreign travellers to the use of superlatives 
and gave rise in Europe to the popular idea of the extraordinary wealth 
of India. The dispassionate account here given of the reign of Akbar 
shows that in that age of splendour the sun did not shine for all; 
indeed the grandeur and luxury of the few was accompanied by, and 
largely responsible for, the extreme misery of the many. 

The general appearance of the country was much the same then as 
it is now, minus the roads, railways and modern canal systems : a land 
of tiny holdings and squalid cities, with a population of about 100 
millions. The Imperial service was the only road to wealth, and the 
higher ranks of this service drew enormous salaries for which they 
made little return, except that in normal times order was fairly well 
preserved. A middle-class population hardly existed. The traders 
could seldom accumulate wealth, and when they could manage to 
do so, it was essential for them to conceal the fact. The field for 
investment was very limited, and such savings as were made were 
invested in the precious metals and in jewellery. The common 
people were intensely poor, and their food and clothing were of the 
scantiest. In the matter of industry the chief losses have been the 
cotton handicrafts and ship building. The gains are represented by 
the modern cotton, jute, steel and mining industries. The manu- 
facturing industry of India is absolutely greater now than it was then; 
but relatively to Europe it was then in a more advanced state than it 
now is. 

The chapters on agriculture are most interesting. The author 
notes that few changes have taken place in the technique and circum- 
stances of farming during the last three centuries. Improved 
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communications now allow the farmer to sell his produce in the 
markets of the world and to specialise in profitable crops such as 
cotton, jute and oil seeds. This brings him great advantage. As 

inst this we have the fact that the pressure of population has 
driven cultivation on to poorer soils. Mr. Moreland contends that 
there has been little change in the size of holdings. Holdings were 
then, as now, very small, and their size was limited by the amount 
that a man could cultivate with the primitive implements and slender 
means at his disposal. It may, however, be doubted whether this 
conclusion takes account of the fact that in the present day the size 
of holdings is driven even below this limit in congested districts which 
contain a population of 800 or 900 to the square mile. The author 
concludes that the gross income of the cultivator was then much the 
same as now. ‘The standard of revenue demand was, however, about 
double the modern standard of rent. This indicates what is, 
perhaps, the greatest advantage which time has brought to the Indian 
cultivator. He is poor enough now; he was poorer then. 

The glory of Akbar’s court, based as it was upon the exactions 
wrung from a pitiably poor population, contained within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. The Mogul Empire passed, but left 
behind an inheritance of inertia which besets India to the present 

Mr. Moreland’s book is a notable and valuable piece of work, and 
of great interest to the student of Indian history and economics. 

G. F. Keatines. 


England under the Restoration, 1660-1688. Edited by TuHora G. 
Strong, M.A. (University of London Intermediate Source-books 
of History, No. 4). 1922. xix + 260 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Miss STONE is to be congratulated upon the skill and thoroughness 
with which she has compiled the most recent addition to the University 
of London Intermediate Source-books. The selection of documents 
is apt, and all the editorial work is careful and scholarly. The 
explanatory notes, though succinct, are clear and informing, and there 
is a thorough index. The volume is prefaced by a short note by 
Professor Pollard on the Julian and Gregorian Calendars, very useful 
for those young students to whom the vagaries of the Old and New 
Styles may prove confusing, and by a concise summary by the Editor 
of the principal sources for the period. This is adequate for its purpose, 
but it is a pity that the design of the book did not al.uw of a somewhat 
longer survey of a more critical and explanatory nature. 

Miss Stone has classified her extracts under seven headings—History 
Political, Constitutional, Ecclesiastical, Naval, Social and Economic, 
Trade and Colonies, England and Ireland. This arrangement not only 

ives a comprehensive conspectus of the main aspects of the period, 
ut affords opportunity for the utilisation of specimens of many 
different types of document. Good use has been made of the State 
Papers, Privy Council Register, the Papers of the African Companies, 
the Pepysian MSS., the Baschet Transcripts and other diplomatic corre- 
ndence, as well as of contemporary memoirs and diaries. One is 
glad to find a good many pages devoted to the important subjects of 
naval administration and the old Colonial system, special attention 
being paid to the conditions of trade and government in the West 
Indies. Altogether the volume is a very useful compilation, which 
im @ comparatively short compass gives illustrations of a great variety 
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of topics. Its chief defect is indeed due to Miss Stone’s zealous 
endeavour to give a little bit of everything. Many of the extracts 
are severely compressed, so that in some cases a good deal of their 
intrinsic interest has been squeezed out in the process. The first 
section especially suffers from this abbreviation. There were 
opportunities for dramatic and eloquent narrative of which more use 
might have been made with advantage. So many of the authorities 
for this period are incidentally great literature, that it is a pity their 
literary quality does not come out more forcibly. The answer, no doubt, 
is that to taste their literary flavour the student must go to the writers 
themselves; but one of the objects of a source-book is so to arouse the 
reader’s interest and curiosity as to send him to the originals. It 
would have brightened the volume could some of the homeliness and 
liveliness of Pepys, and some of the delightfully unconscious humour 
of Burnet have been introduced. There is only one extract from 
Dryden, only one from Halifax (whose Anatomy of an Equivalent might 
have been quoted with advantage), nothing from Bunyan, while the 
Restoration dramatists have not been culled for their excellent side- 
lights on social life. The Social section is somewhat meagre. It 
would have been strengthened by the use of the journals of foreign 
travellers such as Sorbiére and the Grand Duke Cosmo of Tuscany, 
whose impressions of English manners and customs are a specially 
interesting source of evidence for the Restoration period. The final 
catastrophe of the reign of James II is accorded rather scanty space, 
and some effective passages from Ailesbury, Reresby, and the Hatton 
Correspondence might well have been added to the rather exiguous 
excerpts from Evelyn and Clarendon. But it is ungrateful to cavil. 
No two persons’ choice of material can possibly be the same, and 
rigid considerations of space must have compelled Miss Stone regretfully 
to reject much that she would have liked to include. 

It is a pity that a volume of this nature has to be published at so 
high a price as half a guinea; it probably means that it will be much 
more in the hands of the teacher than of the pupil. 

A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


The University of Cambridge in the Eighteenth Century. By D. A. 
WinstanLEY. 1923. vi+349 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
17s. 6d. 


THE title of this book is a good deal too wide for its contents; 
it is, in fact, an elaborate and masterly study of one period and one 
aspect of Cambridge in the eighteenth century—the University as 
part of the political assets of the Duke of Newcastle while he was 
Chancellor, from December 1748 till his death in 1768. If, at first 
sight, the study appears to be too elaborate, if the reader wonders 
why he is following in such accurate detail the complicated mustering 
of Whig and Tory and doubtful votes in the Senate, the manipulation 
of touchy Heads of Houses, the disproportionate effort expended 
on the election of a Vice-Chancellor or a Professor, he will find his 
patience rewarded by the slow emergence of an impression of much 
more general historical value. He will learn that eighteenth-century 
party management, eighteenth-century corruption, was not the 
“primrose path” that it often appears to be. It was an exacting 
business, full of pitfalls, difficulties and subtle perils from the offence 
that might always be given, and it required for success a vast amount 
of patience and careful attention. Hence this book becomes, for the 
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reader not particularly interested in Cambridge, a study of that 
remarkable man, the first Duke of Newcastle. As Mr. Winstanley 
remarks, he may be regarded as having practised, long before it was 
reached, the maxim that “‘ to travel hopefully is better than to arrive” ; 
he loved the instruments of power better than power itself, and loss 
of office galled him not as a defeat of ambition but as a grievous 
depletion of his carefully stored and diligently polished armoury. 
From the point of view of University history, the book is on the sur- 
face one of those eighteenth-century pictures at which modern educa- 
tional proprieties hardly allow us to smile. The Fellow of St. John’s 
who complained that the goose was a silly bird, being too much for 
one and not enough for two, or the Fellow of Jesus who disembarked 
during an over-festive river picnic, to kneel down on the bank, revile 
the Holy Ghost and curse the King, the Queen and all the Royal 
Family, belonged, we have to remind ourselves firmly, to a university 
in which professors often began to read the rudiments of their subjects 
after their appointment, and a tutor’s career was usually aimed exclu- 
sively at lucrative preferment. Yet in spite of the use they made 
of their politics and their political connections, one cannot help thinking 
regretfully that in their deplorable way the universities of the eighteenth 
century did belong more to the great world of affairs, did look more 
outside themselves and live, for all their narrowness, in a wider atmo- 
sphere than the modern university. The politician of to-day may 
cultivate, in a patronising way, the garden of undergraduate clubs; 
but not in that easy and casual fashion could Newcastle afford to treat 
Cambridge of the eighteenth century. 
R. H. GRetton. 


CaRL BRINKMANN: Die Preussische Handelspolitik vor dem Zollverein 
und der Wideraufbau vor Hundert Jahren. 1922. 242 pp. Berlin 
and Leipzig: Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 


Tus is a large scale, thoroughly documented, and first-hand 
account of Prussia’s very intricate, and by no means altogether con- 
sistent, commercial policy from the War of Liberation to that first 
decisive step towards the creation of the Zollverein, the treaty of 
1828 with Hesse-Darmstadt. In view of the nature of Prussian 
territory and Prussia’s international situation between 1812 and 
1828, an entirely consistent and coherent policy was not to be expected ; 
and the astonishing thing is that so coherent a creation as the tariff 
of 1818 was attempted and, on the whole, successfully maintained. 
As Brinkmann argues (p. 221), “das Zollgesetz von 1818 hatte im 
ersten Jahrzehnt seiner Bestehens vornehmlich durch den Druck der 
Schutzzollpolitik in den europdischen Nachbarstaaten [e.g. Russia, 
France, Austria] von seiner urspriinglichen staatswirthschaftlich- 
freihindlerischen Grundlage erleiden miissen. Aber . . . war der 
Preussische Staat auch im ganzen bei ihren Grundsitzen nicht schlecht 
gefahren.”’ 

The series of commercial-diplomatic episodes surveyed is long, 
and in every case the details are intricate. There are commercial 
negotiations with England before Waterloo, in which Prussia tried— 
once by a threat of reducing her military effort (pp. 40-1)—to secure 
the easing of those rules which England had imposed on the Baltic 
trade when it was subservient to Napoleon. England was always 
rather contemptuous: she treated Prussia with little more consider. 
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ation than if she were a Scandinavian state, says Brinkmann justly 
(p. 151); and Prussia, whose policy was weakened by discussions at 
headquarters (p. 40), made no progress. There are complex dealings 
with ‘‘ Belgium,” before it was incorporated in the new Kingdom of 
Holland, and with Holland after; there are two commercial treaties 
and one tariff war with Russia. There are the difficulties arising from 
French and Austrian Protectionism; unsuccessful negotiations with 
Spain about the South American trade; a shipping agreement with 
the United States; a commercial treaty with Denmark; and the 
complicated relations with other German States resulting from the 
adoption of the 1818 tariff. Finally there is the—to English readers— 
specially interesting discussion of the “ Huskisson” shipping con- 
vention of 1824 (p. 152 sqq.). The whole treatment is severely “ scien- 
tific’; generalisation is avoided; and these complex matters are 
handled in a German style which could not be called either graceful 
oreasy. Soa reviewer cannot readily extract the essence of the book. 

That, no doubt, is what the author would wish. He believes that 
the history of Prussian commercial policy has suffered through a too 
simplifying treatment by historians, and he is anxious to illustrate 
the complex of prepossessions, motives, and day to day impressions 
which determined the action of those who directed it. ere was no 
simple opposition of “ free-trader ” and “ protectionist’; for though 
there was a strong tradition of “liberty” among the bureaucrats, 
coming down from the Aufklarung (see pp. 19, 20, 70), it was crossed 
by an almost equally strong tradition which assumed that economics 
are to be made subservient to politics. Prussia lacked the powerful 
industrial class which, in France, inspired the economic opposition 
to England and so the French tariff of the Restoration (p. 17); but 
a moderate taxation of manufactures seemed natural to her rulers. 
It was a definite assistance to her young industries—but mainly when 
competing with other parts of Germany—and the action of neighbouring 
countries encouraged her in it. So too did the fact that she still 
retained considerable taxes on articles of consumption, the heritage 
of the old Accise. ‘‘ Es wird oft vergessen,” Brinkmann notes (p. 117), 
“dass das Problem der Verbrauchsbesteurung viel mehr als das der 
echte Zélle vor allern auch den wirklichen Kern des Streits um die 
nachbarstaatlichen Zolleinschliisse in Preussen gebildet hert.”’ 

It is interesting to note that Brinkmann assigns much less import- 
ance to Prussia’s threats of retaliation via differential duties as causes 
of the Anglo-Prussians navigation treaty of 1824 than have many 
English writers. The phrase “forced upon this country,” used in 
Stapleton’s Canning, appears to him exaggerated; and his reasons 
are convincing. He notes that other countries got similar concessions 
at the same time without threatening, and gives Wallace and Huskisson 
full credit (p. 167). His book must be consulted by any thorough 
student of European commercial policy after the great French wars. 

J. H. CuapHam. 


British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth Century. By H. E. Eozr.on. 
1922. ix+259 pp. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


Ir may fairly be gathered from the preface that Mr. Egerton 
regards the present volume as a supplement to his Short History of 
British Colonial Policy, published over twenty years ago. The con- 
sciousness of such an intention may explain in part a certain lack of 
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finish and of definition; but desire for the guidance of methodical 
arrangement is not inconsistent with a generous tribute to the labour 
and study embodied in the book, which will be a useful guide to the 
problems shortly to be discussed at an Imperial Conference. 

The work is divided into two parts—the first dealing with the 
“ Dominions,” the second with ‘‘ the Government of backward races.” 
This second part is rather in the nature of a special supplement, more 
suggestive than comprehensive. But it indicates a consciousness of 
one of the most serious difficulties to be mastered in the application 
of the “ Commonwealth ”’ conception to the British Empire. The author 
aims at sketching a rapid development of the sense of nationhood in 
the four great self-governing units of the Empire: he follows the 
popular idea that the last twenty years were a period of new birth 
rather than the natural evolution from long antecedent conditions. 
So Mr. Egerton takes his readers from what he pictures as the expiring 
flicker of Great Britain’s predominance through the “ growing pains 
of nationhood ” to the conception of separate nationality, and the 
chance of division from the parent stock. He exhibits a very full 
knowledge of debates and discussions in Imperial Conferences and 
the oversea parliaments and a close touch with original events which 
gives him authority to speak. A suggestive chapter on preferential 
trade as a factor in Imperial unity and another upon defence are 
excellent summaries of two very important questions. 

The so-called “ growing pains ” of nationhood have variety. For 
Canada there was the question of reciprocity with the United States, 
and that of the Alaska Boundary. Australia suffered from organic 
defects of constitution, the burning controversy over Kanaka labour, 
the ardent desire to preserve a ‘“ white man’s land.” South Africa 
had the opposition of General Herzog and a double difficulty of race. 
Defence alone troubled the comparative calm of New Zealand. Even 
little Newfoundland contributed its fishing questions. Such questions, 
involving foreign policy, are most critical for the relations of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions. Mr. Egerton gives a suggestive 
sketch of difficulties (pp. 114-15 and 124-5). To put the matter in 
@ nutshell, the statesmen from overseas were not as ready as those 
at home to “ submit to some sort of blackmail” in order to secure 
the peace of the world; and there is a very real difficulty in keeping 
them all informed. Yet close touch on all vital points of policy is 
essential; and it should not be jeopardised by the present tendency to 
flood the secretariats with masses of subordinate matter. 

Respecting the practical difficulties in the way of complete uni- 
formity of thought and action throughout the Empire, Mr. Egerton 
has many suggestive passages: e.g. (p. 128) “ the sorry spectacle of 
the king in different portions of his Empire giving self-contradictory 
decisions”; again (p. 161), the New Zealand discussion suggesting 
that the Dominion might by signing the Peace Treaty in 1919 “‘ have 
created for herself a new status altogether in the world of foreign 
affairs . . . a first step towards obtaining our independence, and treat- 
ing ourselves as a sovereign power.” 

There is not space here to discuss these difficulties. One thing it 
is, however, safe to say. None of them are insoluble if approached 
in a spirit of unselfish disregard of personal aims, a courteous readiness 
to hear all views, and patient fearlessness in pressing an honest 
conviction. 

Two popular errors crop up in the course of the book. Mr. Chamber- 
No. 31.—vou. vin. Q 
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lain was hardly the founder of modern Colonial policy. Long years 
before he became Secretary of State great minds had been steadil 

and sympathetically handling the problems of the evolution of the 
British Empire. To material which he found ready he applied that 
remarkable push and vigour which characterised him. Nor have 
his successors fallen short of his aims. Similarly there has not been 
a sudden budding of nationhood as a result of one man’s policy: 
witness Canada in 1885, offering the whole of her militia for foreign 
service, if war with Russia came. C. ALEXANDER Harris. 


A Short History of the British Commonwealth. Vol. I. The Islands 
and the First Empire (to 1763). xvi+824 pp. Vol. II. The 
Modern Commonwealth (1763 to 1919). xvi+814 pp. By 
Ramsay Murr, lately Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Manchester. 1920, 1922. Philip. 15s. each volume. 


“T ret,” wrote J. R. Green after he had published his Short 
History, “as if I were some young knight challenging the world with my 
new method.”’ Green was only thirty-six at the time ; Mr. Ramsay Muir 
is a decade older and would express himself somewhat less exuberantly. 
But there is in his treatment of British history nearly as marked a 
change from Green’s conception as the change from older conceptions 
which Green himself introduced. Not that there is anything revolu- 
tionary in Mr. Muir’s conception of the content of history. Here he 
is, if anything, rather a reactionary. He does not, indeed, in spite of 
the war, react to that “drum and trumpet” history which Green 
abominated ; but he reacts to politics, and while he skilfully dovetails 
into his narrative references to art, literature, and occasionally science 
and philosphy, they are not the abundant streams with which Green 
fertilised his history; and Mr. Muir is even more political than the 
Political History of England. 

His innovation is in perspective. His first volume carries him 
down to 1763; by that date Green had exhausted seven-eighths of 
what he meant to say. The whole of English history down to 1485 
is disposed of by Mr. Muir in less than 240 out of more than 1600 pages, 
although, unlike his predecessors, he finds room for the history of 
independent Scotland: in the Short History the same period occupies 
three-eighths instead of three-twentieths of the whole. Mr. Muir, of 
course, goes on for nearly a century after Green has finished, but, 
even so, there has been a drastic foreshortening of the earlier period. 
Is this justified on historical principles, or is it an illustration of Croce’s 
view that all history is contemporary history and that what the 
historian provides is merely the point of view of his generation? 
Are historians, too, involved in the problems of relativity? These are 
large questions, far too large to be more than suggested in a review; 
and we would merely point out that an answer must not be assumed. 
Which are the more important, the origins of institutions, ideas, and 
methods, or their successive modification and application to the 
changing conditions of existence? and, even if we accept the latter 
alternative, is their bearing upon present problems the sole or even 
their principal importance? The difference is between the historical 
and the political view of history. 

Mr. Muir is on the political side; his history tends towards politics, 
and this book illumines the path which leads from his past to his future. 
There is one breakdown on the way. The “ Islands” down to 1763 
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develop a “‘ First Empire.” We should expect a second, and Mr. Muir 
does indeed write about a second and even a “ Third British Empire ” 
(ii. 602). But this is a British method of speaking, and refers to the 
three great spheres of colonial expansion. Our “ First Empire ” 
had no Napoleon III, and instead of a restoration or a revival we have 
a conversion; our second empire is really ‘“‘ The Modern Common- 
wealth.” Mr. Muir stops short of the League of Nations, and we 
ather that “ British” is implied in his modern commonwealth, 
or the latest Green is tinged with red. Fifty years hence there 
may be another innovation in historical perspective, as great as 
that which Mr. Muir has effected in Green’s. Meanwhile, we would 
suggest that emphasis on the “expansion” of England and of 
Europe has been somewhat overdone, and that we need a little 
more stress on “‘ absorption.”” Did England “ expand ”’ into Wales, 
Ireland and Scotland, or “absorb” them and thereby become 
British, something more and possibly also something less than it 
was before? Is England expanding into India, Egypt, South Africa 
and Malaya, or is the “ Modern Commonwealth ” absorbing alien 
elements and becoming cosmopolitan? The United States used to 
be called a “‘ melting-pot ” for European nationalities, but peoples do 
not melt on the principle of self-determination; and in the ‘‘ Modern 
Commonwealth ”’ the British furnace fails to bring the temperature up 
to fusion point. 

Mr. Muir’s book is a better introduction to the study of such 
problems than has yet been available. It has all the impartiality of 
the middle man who not only stands between the extremes of reaction 
and revolution, but also knows what others have discovered without 
advertising researches of his own. Mr. Muir is neither a prophet 
nor a preacher, and his book is eminently utilitarian. Its value 
varies, of course; the first volume necessarily contains a good deal 
of conventional history, though it is put together with uncommon 
skill and is frequently, as in the account of Magna Carta, tempered 
with the results of modern research. The real value of Mr. Muir’s 
book consists in the second volume, which welds, in a way that has 
never been done before, the history of the Dominions oversea on to 
the history of Great Britain. Something df the sort was attempted 
by various experts in the British Empire published by the League of 
the Empire in 1908; but there the history of the British Isles was 
deliberately subordinated to that of the Dominions oversea. Here 
we have both interwoven, and a single coat made out of many colours. 
Whether those colours will preserve in future practice the harmony 
which Mr. Muir has imposed upon their history is a problem which 
rising generations will do well to approach in the light and spirit of 
these volumes. A. F. PoLLarD. 


The Annual Register. New Series. Vols. 163, 164. For 1921-2 
and 1922-3. Edited by M. Erstrerm, M.A., Ph.D. Longmans. 
30s. each. 


THESE two volumes contain at least one novelty, in that the editor’s 
name appears on the title-page for the first time. This may be thought 
a regrettable concession to the modern passion for publicity, but 
students of eighteenth-century history will be more likely to regret 
that a similar publicity was not given to Burke’s share in the Annual 
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Register of a century and a half ago and that it still remains impossible 
to ascertain with any precision the amount of work he put into it, 
If, in Goldsmith’s words, Burke gave up to party what was meant 
for mankind, he also surrendered to anonymous journalism much to 
which he might well have given his name. Dr. Epstein is not Burke, 
but he has sufficiently assimilated the spirit and methods of his im. 
mediate predecessors to make it difficult, without the indication on 
the title-page, to distinguish his work from theirs. The Register 
continues its old plan with its old impersonal tone and impartiality. 

As of old, two-thirds of each volume consists of the “ history,” 
divided between English history and Foreign and Colonial history. 
English history in these two volumes continues to contain, and indeed 
to consist largely of, Irish history, though with the conclusion of the 
Irish “treaty,” which is printed among the Public Documents for 
1921, and the enactment of the Free State constitution, which is printed 
among those for 1922, Irish history will presumably pass into its 
proper category in Foreign and Colonial history. It would also, we 
think, be an improvement if these Public Documents were placed 
immediately after the history in the political part of the Register, to 
which they belong more properly than to the more general Part II, 
which otherwise consists of a miscellaneous chronicle; a survey of 
literature, science, art, finance, commerce and laws; and the obituary. 
The arrangement of the section on Foreign and Colonial history does 
not follow any very logical principle. It properly begins with the 
League of Nations, but it then adopts a geographical rather than a 
political plan. Europe is treated first; then come Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia. But Siberia comes under Russia in Europe 
and Asia Minor under Turkey in Europe, while India and our mandated 
territories of Palestine and Iraq come under Asia. British Dominions 
and Colonies come under the continents in which they exist, and it 
would not be easy to ascertain from these pages of what the British 
Empire consists. Thus, Canada is wedged in between the United 
States and Argentina, and Rhodesia is divided from Egypt by Mozam- 
bique and Morocco. French colonies seem to be happy in having 
no history, and Algeria, Tunis, Madagascar, Nigeria, Anna and 
Tongking do not appear in the index to either of these two volumes. 
Equatorial Africa seems to be equally happy, under whatever Govern- 
ment it subsists. 

The editor has had another difficult task in discriminating between 
his “history” and his “ chronicle.’ Thus in 1921, on p. 3 the 
appointment in February of new Secretaries of State for War and the 
Colonies, of a new First Lord and Minister of Agriculture are mentioned 
in the chronicle, but not in the history, while on p. 29 the appoint- 
ment in March of Mr. Chamberlain to succeed Mr. Bonar Law, and 
on p. 41 the consequent promotions in April of Sir Robert Horne, 
Mr. Baldwin, and other Ministers, are recorded in the history but not 
in the chronicle. But the main fault we have to find with the chronicle 
is its somewhat banal character. We have, for instance, in July 1921 
the record of the appointment of an additional judge in the Isle of 
Man, of a fire at a dope factory, and of the marriage of an undis- 
guished peer in New York, but no reference to the foundation or 
opening by Mr. Fisher of the Institute of Historical Research. The 
summary accounts of historical literature are more adequate than 
in some previous years, but there is a lack of proportion in giving 
more space to a biography of a young officer who fell, aged twenty- 
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seven, in Mesopotamia than to that of Lord Salisbury, and a certain 
philistinism in giving a longer obituary notice to Lord Northcliffe 
than to Lord Bryce. The obituaries are, perhaps, the weakest part 
of the Register, and their most useful feature is the index, which 
enables the student to refer to better accounts. The notice of Lord 
Bryce, for instance, ignores his Under-Secretaryship for Foreign 
Affairs in 1886, his devotion to the Alps and to Armenia, his unique 
record as an honorary doctor of fourteen universities and membership 
of as many foreign learned societies, his presidency of the British 
Academy, and some of his most notable works, and calls his Holy 
Roman Empire a “ college ”’ essay. 

There is, in fact, a rather noticeable unfamiliarity with the niceties 
of academic and other affairs. Sir John Sandys is called ‘‘ Professor 
of Oratory ” at Cambridge, and that University Press is termed “a 
great publishing house.” Dr. Goudy is said to have been elected 
a Fellow of All Souls’ on his resignation and not on his appointment 
as Regius Professor of Civil Law ; and alumni of Nottingham University 
College will be surprised to learn that Lord Haldane laid the foundation 
stone of their college in 1922. Similarly Lord Harcourt is called 
“Lord Lewis Harcourt,’ Lord Lindley “‘ Lord Nathaniel Lindley,” 
and Lady Bancroft ‘‘ Lady Marie Effie Bancroft.” The editor corrects 
in 1922 the error by which in 1921 he published an obituary of Baron 
Sidney Sonnino on the occasion of the death of his little known brother 
George, but there is a startling statement in the obituary of Sir A. K. 
Wilson, to the effect that in 1911 he “ gave place ” as First Sea Lord 
to Mr. Churchill. 

Errors and solecisms are, however, inevitable in a single-handed 
survey of so wide a range as that covered by the Annual Register. 
They are not less undesirable in a work which has so long established 
a reputation that it is almost a national institution; and it might be 
worth while considering whether there might not be applied to it the 
principle of co-operation upon which all great publishing enterprises 
are necessarily based. The review of foreign affairs is better done 
by the British Empire Parliamentary Association and British Institute 
of International Affairs; and other sections of the Annual Register 
might be improved if they were co-ordinated with the work of other 
expert bodies. A. F. PoLLarp. 


Report of a Visit to Various Archive Centres in Europe, U.S. of America, 
and Canada. By C. Granam Borua. 1921. 67 pp. Union of 
South Africa. 3s. 


Some years ago the Government of South Africa appointed 
Mr. Graham Botha to be Chief Archivist for the Union; and as the 
only means of learning the business of archivist locally was the method 
of experiment, and the Government was unwilling that their archives 
should play the part of corpus vile, Mr. Botha was sent to visit the 
principal archives of Europe and America, with instructions to see 
and note everything that might be useful to him in his new work. 
These instructions he carried out with enthusiasm. He visited most 
of the important archives of Eastern Europe, the United States of 
America, and Canada. 

The result is contained in the report under review. 

The first part gives Mr. Botha’s idea of a desirable archive system 
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for the Union of South Africa; the second part compares and dis- 
cusses the different models on which his various proposals are based. 

His Government will not have to complain of any want of definite- 
ness in his views. In every branch he has put forward definite plans, 
and, although we may not agree with him in every respect, we feel 
that he has accomplished very satisfactorily the task of sketching a 
model archive administration for the consideration of his Government. 

If this report is carried into effect the Union archives will be kept 
in a central repository at the seat of government, while each State 
will have its own State repository. The buildings will be modelled 
on the best in Europe; Semel and removed from the danger of 
damage by fire in neighbouring buildings. Papers transferred from 
departments of State will pass absolutely under the control of the 
archivist, instead of, as in England, being merely deposited in his 
charge. (This difference, on which Mr. Botha insists very strongly, 
appears to us to have little practical importance.) Papers are to be 
bound when possible, otherwise kept in boxes or portfolios. The 
use of brown-paper wrappers is condemned most severely; and the 
possibility of using cloth wrappings or protecting the papers inside 
from friction or crumpling, by putting them between mill boards, is 
ignored. There is to be proper provision for students in the way of 
search rooms, lists and indexes. So minutely has Mr. Botha gone 
into detail that the exact staffs necessary are indicated. 

Unfortunately the Union Government has not at present the 
command of money for carrying out these plans, which it had when 
giving Mr. Botha the opportunity of formulating them. It is to be 
hoped that the time will come for them to be brought to fruition, 
while his services are still available. 

The bibliography, of three pages, contains few references to works 
of earlier date than the present century. Notably the reports of the 
various committees and commissions that have dealt with the public 
records of our own country are not mentioned, nor is the long series 
of Reports of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records. But perhaps 
Mr. Botha considers these to be outside the scope of his work. The 
report of the Committee on Local Records (1902) is also omitted, 
although it is probably of more value to archivists than, for instance, 
the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

A. E. Sramp. 
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In The Mechanical Processes of the Historian (‘‘ Helps for Students 
of History,”’ No. 50, 8.P.C.K., 6d.) Mr. Charles Johnson has deliberately 
limited himself to the prosaic and practical, and has written on those 
lines a useful little book from which the beginner in historical com- 
position may well derive valuable guidance. It has even a touch of 
humour in it, as when he remarks, “ Saints, Popes, Kings, Jews and 
Welshmen may be regarded as having no surnames’; and the worst 
error we have detected is on the first page, where Mr. Johnson attri- 
butes the sad fate of M. Fulgence Tapir to his neglecting the mechanical 
side of historiography. Surely the fault of that savant was not neglect, 
but over-confidence in the virtue of the fiche, and the true moral is 
that there is no necessary salvation in the fiche and the card-index. 
This is a doctrine so practically important that we could have wished 
more than two pages of the book had been devoted to note-taking 
and other aspects of the “ Plan and Arrangement of Collections.” 
Contrariwise, less space might have been given to indexing, and it is 
doubtful whether the short list of books at the end, though sound, 
is quite elaborate enough to fulfil its purpose. pe Ae 


Mr. F. A. Mumsy’s Fall of Mary Stuart (Constable, 1921, 18s.) 
is a continuation of his Elizabeth and Mary Stuart: the Beginning of 


the Feud, and belongs to the series of “ History in Contemporary 
Letters” which has already included also The Youth of Henry VIII 
and The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Mumby has searched dili- 
gently for his abundant materials and has made an impartial selection 
to illustrate this, the most dramatic volume in his series. These 
letters are far more valuable historically and also far more interesting 
than the usual text-book or circulating-library biography; and 
Mr. Mumby deserves the success which has attended his ventures. 
But it would not be wise to press too far “‘ the great powers of research ” 
to which his publishers allude; and readers must not assume that 
these “contemporary letters” are necessarily more than excerpts 
from the modernised epitomes in the printed calendars of the original 
MSS. Many of them come from Bain’s Calendar of Scottish State 
Papers, and it is a little disconcerting to find that Mr. Mumby ignores 
the distinction Bain always makes between his précis and his actual 
quotations from the documents. Nor is there any indication of 
omissions, either from the MSS. or from the calendar. Thus Bain 
(Cal. ii. 225) notes that his excerpt from Randolph’s letter of 18 October, 
1565, is followed by a page and a half of complaints against Mary, 
including the popular dislike that Riccio “a stranger, a varlet,” 
should have “the whole guydinge of Quene and countreie”; but 
there is nothing of this, and no sign of omission, in Mr. Mumby’s 
volume. Sometimes, too, Mr. Mumby alters the wording of the 
calendarer without notice; thus Bain’s “ knapescalle” becomes 
“helmet ” (p. 15), and Bain’s “ chop at the root ” becomes “ strike at 
the root” (p. 37). Most misleading, however, is the reference on 
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p. 47 to “ the following historic dispatch . . . here modernised from 
Wright’s Queen Elizabeth and her Times, and collated with the text 
in the Hatfield MSS.” The original is not at Hatfield at all, but in 
Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Caligula B. x. f. 384, and the collation of this 
original with the modern copy of the Royston MS., which is all that 
Hatfield possesses, was done by the calendarer of the Hatfield MSS., 
whose notes on the divergencies are here appropriated without any 
indication of the fact. Mr. Mumby merely ignores the italics by 
means of which the Hatfield Calendar indicates the variations between 
the Royston and British Museum MSS. A. F. P. 


Mr. Witi1AM SENIoR’s Doctors’ Commons and the Old Court of 
Admiralty (Longmans, 1922, vii + 115 pp., 6s.) is an interesting and 
agreeably written, albeit somewhat slight, chapter in legal history. 
The Roman civil plays a small part compared with the Roman canon, 
law in English medieval history, and Mr. Senior has, as his title 
implies, concentrated his attention almost exclusively upon that part 
of the Roman civil law which was practised in the Admiralty courts 
and studied by the College of Advocates in Doctors’ Commons. Its 
influence extended, of course, a great deal farther, and Mr. Senior 
might have strayed into wider fields had he realised, for instance, that 
both the William Lacy and the Robert Rydon, whom he mentions 
(p. 54) as “judges of the Admiralty Court,” were also at the same 
time principal clerks of the Council. But Mr. Senior’s interest is 
largely topographical; the prudence of the common law in gradually 
absorbing enough of the civil law to keep the civilians in their place 
steadily restricted their activities, and the story naturally tails off 
to end with Dickens’ familiar gibes at Doctors’ Commons. The 


authorities cited are not always the best, and there are some slips. 
Neither the Star Chamber nor the Court of Requests was “ of Tudor 
origin ”’ (p. 98); nor was the Council of the North (p. 66). The passage 
in which ‘‘ Coke has recorded with a sneer and evident satisfaction 
the decline at this period ”’ of the civilians (p. 80) is taken verbatim 
from Hall’s ‘‘ Chronicle,” and is misplaced as evidence of decline at 
the end of the century. A. 3. ®. 


Tue latest addition to the series of “ Helps for Students of 
History ” is a Guide to the Manuscripts relating to English History in 
the Seventeenth Century in the Bodleian Library, compiled by G. Davies 
(S.P.C.K., 1s.). After a short prefatory account of the guides and 
catalogues to the Bodleian that are available, Mr. Davies proceeds 
to deal with his material by a double system of classification. In 
the first place he describes the five great collections of manuscripts 
in the Bodleian which are especially important for seventeenth- 
century history, discussing their origin and mentioning the most 
important manuscripts or groups of manuscripts, and the places 
where any of them have been printed. Secondly, he classifies accord- 
ing to subject the whole body of manuscripts in the Bodleian, not 
already noticed, that refer to the seventeenth century. So far as 
one can judge, this is well done; but the dual system of classification 
results in the disadvantage that, though the second section is nominally 
a subject catalogue, it is incomplete, since Mr. Davies not only excludes 
manuscripts mentioned in the first, but gives no cross references. 
Thus the list of Parliamentary manuscripts on p. 30 altogether omits 
MS. Rawlinson C 859, which contains Parliamentary notes from 
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February to June 1677, because it has been mentioned casually on 
p. 15 in the account of the Rawlinson MSS. One cannot fairly 
criticise this method too harshly, because Mr. Davies has safeguarded 
himself in the Preface by pointing out that the guide must be read 
as a whole; still it does make reference a little difficult and uncertain, 
and therefore diminishes its general utility. E. R. A. 


Tue late Mr. W. H. Hudson had undertaken to write in the ‘‘ Great 
Nations ” series a volume on The United States (Harrap, 12s. 6d.), but 
he died when the volume was scarcely half written, and the concluding 
chapters are the work of Mr. T. 8. Guernsey. Mr. Hudson’s portion 
strikes one as the work of a very clever man, who had read widely and 
with judgment with a view to this particular book, but who probably 
started with not much background of knowledge. Here and there 
further examination might have involved some correction. That the 
later portion was written in some haste is suggested by the fact that 
there are often long quotations from other secondary authorities. 
Considering the number and excellence of its illustrations and maps, 
the volume is a marvel of cheapness. H. E. E. 


Tus fifth volume of Mr. Marvin’s “‘ Unity Series,’ Western Races 
and the World (Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.) is not the least ambitious of 
his attempts to correlate historical and political thought ; and it is not 
his fault if it fails to be quite as satisfying as its predecessors. The 
question of the relation between the European peoples and the rest 
of mankind is second to none in its practical and immediate importance ; 
and it is characteristic of Mr. Marvin’s “ modern age ”’ that he should 
have seen the necessity for looking (as he says) “ beyond the limits of 
Western Civilisation.” But it is so vast, so many-sided a question 
that its effective treatment in one slender volume is extraordinarily 
difficult. Gaps there must always be in these collections of lectures : 
they do not always matter; but in this case they are more serious, if 
only because they cannot be filled up from the average reader’s own 
stock of knowledge. Thus the history of the contact between Europe 
and the world outside is left practically in the dark from the end of 
the Roman Empire till it is lit up again by Mr. Swinny’s stimulating 
account of the humanitarian movement in the eighteenth century. 
Surely, too, a book entitled Western Races and the World should contain 
something about the peoples of North and South America and the 
Pacific ; something about the work of the missionaries in Africa and else- 
where in the nineteenth century ; something about French North Africa, 
or the Dutch East Indies, or Russian Asia, or American experience in 
Cuba or the Philippines. But we are really demanding—and we 
hope we may get it—a second volume on the same theme; and in 
the meantime it would be ungrateful to ignore what we have. Of the 
primarily historical lectures, besides Mr. Swinny’s, there are two 
which all historians will specially value—a scholarly restatement by 
Dr. E. R. Bevan of the relations between Hellenism and the “ bar- 
barian ” peoples and of the intrusion of Oriental thought and religion, 
especially Judaism and Christianity, into the Greco-Roman world; 
and Professor Stuart Jones’ masterly review of the political and social 
organisation of the Roman Empire in East and West in the light of 
new epigraphic and numismatic materials. Teachers of history 
should further note an interesting suggestion in Mr. Charles Roberts’ 
lecture on the “Indian Problem” (p. 164). He points out that 
Indian history, as it is taught in England, begins with the extension 
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of British power in the days of Clive and Hastings: it leaves the 
great period of the Mogul Emperors practically untouched; and the 
result is that we tend to over-emphasise the anarchy and chaos of 
the post-Mogul era and to under-estimate the preceding age of relatively 
efficient and enlightened government, thus needlessly and unscienti- 
fically widening the inevitable difference of attitude between English 
and Indian students of Indian history. R. C. 

Pror. Niccoté Ropotrico in Gli amici e i tempi di Scipione dei 
Ricci (Florence: Le Monnier. L.6-50) has given an account of the 
efforts made by a group of clergy of Jansenist and Febronian sym. 
pathies to reform the Italian Church of their time. The most remark- 
able figure in the group was Scipione dei Ricci, a Tuscan of good 
family who became bishop of Pistoia and Prato. Biographies of 
Ricci have already appeared—in fact, the most authoritative life 
was published in 1826. Prof. Rodolico has therefore decided not 
to add to these lives, but to use the unpublished correspondence of 
Ricci and his friends in the Florentine archives to throw light upon 
problems connected with the unsuccessful reform movement in Italy. 
Thus he has studied the influence of the French Jansenists upon 
Ricci; the attitude of these Italian reformers towards the civil con- 
stitution of the clergy; the effect upon them of the anti-papal policy 
of the French revolutionary armies between 1796 and 1799. The 
result is interesting. The Italian reformers are seen, in their eagerness 
to overthrow what they considered a tyranny, to be as blind as were 
their German contemporaries to the dangers from the side of the 
State. The princes of the old governments proved broken reeds; 
but the reformers went from one delusion to another. They welcomed 
the French armies of 1796 as a chastisement from God upon the 
Papacy; a chastisement which would be followed by a restoration 
and reform of the Church.? So ignorant were Ricci and his friends of 
the real intentions of the French and of Napoleon Bonaparte that as 
late as 1801 they could send to the First Consul a plan for the reform 
of the Italian Church on Jansenist lines. But the First Consul was 
thinking of his coronation, and he could not become a crowned Em- 
peror if he were the enemy of the Pope. Therefore the movement 
ended in nothing; but, with all their faults of easy optimism, pride 
and superficiality, these Liberal Catholics—to use a later term—were 
on the side of the future of Italy, and their discomfiture was no gain 
to their country. 

Prof. Rodolico’s studies are a useful contribution to the history 
of the Catholic Church before and during the revolution. The docu- 
mentation of his book is excellent so far as Italian sources are con- 
cerned; the references to other countries (e. g. the footnote on p. 163) 
are less satisfactory. It is a pity that scarcely any reference is made 
to Febronianism and Joseph II. The stronghold of the Jansenist 
theologians was Pavia, and the theological faculty of the University 
of Pavia was an Austrian institution. Joseph II had even founded 
there a Collegium germanicum et hungaricum, and had endowed it 
with some of the property of the German college in Rome. LE. L. W. 

1 Ricci writes to the Grand Duke Leopold in 1784: “ La gran vacillante 
monarchia ildibrandistica fondata sull’orgoglio 6 caduta nella ignoranza. .. . 
Ha perd Iddio riserbato all’ A.V.e all’ augusto suo fratello il purgare da si nera 
macchia la Chiesa per il vero bene dei popoli.”’ 

* Ricci wrote on 24 Sept., 1796: ‘‘ Chi sa che la pace non sia quella che 
apporti a noi quel tanto che con le preghiere desideriamo che venga.” 
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Tue Canadian Archives Department, under its very active and 
capable keeper, Dr. A. G. Doughty, has done wisely in giving a some- 
what wider publicity to its Report for 1921 (Ottawa, 1922, 30 cents) 
than has been the practice in previous years. The volume contains 
the Proclamations: issued by the Governor of Lower Canada from 
1792 until 1815; Calendars of the Board of Trade Papers (C.O. 42) and 
of some of the Shelburne papers once in the Lansdowne collection; a 
group of letters from Governor Parr of Nova Scotia to Lord Shelburne 
regarding the arrival and settlement of the United Empire loyalists 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; and a reprint of the statutes 
of Upper Canada for 1792 and 1793. There can be no question of the 
value of all this material, though something may be said against the 
extremely brief and condensed system of calendaring which has always 
been the practice of the Canadian authorities. H. E. E. 


The Making of the Western Mind (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is essentially 
autobiographical. It portrays the influences which have moulded 
Miss Melian Stawell’s own highly-cultivated and catholic mind; but, 
since it describes them in the order in which they themselves came into 
existence in time, not in the order iu which these have been brought to 
bear upon herself, the sketch of her mental and moral progress became 
a companion to an outline of World History. It would have delighted 
Emerson, because it is an almost perfect example of the way in which 
the brief process of the microcosm illustrates and explains the zonian 
march of the macrocosm. 

Miss Stawell seems to feel no spiritual obligation to any peoples 
anterior to the Greeks, nor among the Greeks to any individual prior 
to Homer, or that “‘ other person of the same name” who wrote the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. This is curious; for the human race un- 
doubtedly derived much of its wealth of ideas and imaginations from 
the precedent Oriental civilisations. What Miss Stawell specially 
values in the legacy of Greece is that spirit of freedom, that ardent 
individualism, which is her own most striking characteristic. She 
admits, however, that the Greeks carried freedom and individualism 
too far. They needed the corrective, the “ principle of unity,” which 
the Hebrews, with their highly-developed religious consciousness, 
supplied. Liberty and unity, freedom and order, individualism and 
cosmopolitanism, the solitary soul and the federation of the world— 
these are Miss Stawell’s dominant ideas. ‘‘ Man at his best,”’ she says, 
“desires two things, never wholly to be reconciled on this planet : 
perfect freedom of individual judgment, and complete harmony with 
other men both in thought and in action” (p. 37). With unusual 
insight and erudition, she traces the evolution of these two principles 
in the great books which she has read, and in the masterpieces of art 
which she has examined. Her expositions of philosophy, her apprecia- 
tions of religion, her criticisms of the work of painters and builders, her 
interpretations of music, all reveal a culture of a very high order The 
Western Mind whose making she portrays, is thus by no means a typical 
mind; it is a mind unusual both in its elevation and in the range of 
its sympathies. 

_ Nevertheless, Miss Stawell has her antipathies. She obviously 
dislikes supernaturalism, sacerdotalism, patriotism, militarism, 
imperialism, and England. As a rule, however, she expresses her 
detestations mildly: only one theme seriously disturbs her inter- 
national placidity, and that is Ireland. The book is subtly propa- 
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gandist ; history written with the purpose of advocating the worthy 
causes of cosmopolitanism, pacificism, federalism, and league-of- 
nationalism. 

Three chapters out of the forty-three, dealing mainly with progress 
in science, are by Mr. F. 8S. Marvin. Excellent in themselves, they 
are singularly out of place in this manifestation of Miss Stawell’s 
personality ; they properly belong to Mr. Marvin’s own oat Past. 

F. J. C. H. 


In the July number of the English Historical Review ' (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.) Dr. R. L. Poole shows that John of Salisbury spent at the 
Papal Court the seven years before 1154, when he entered the service 
of Archbishop Theobald, and incidentally elucidates the doings of 
others (e. g. Arnold of Brescia and Henry of Blois) during that time. 
An elaborate analysis of the Exchequer records of Edward I by Miss 
Mabel Mills appears to lead to the conclusion that one result of his 
wars was an important addition to the work of the sheriffs: after 1298 
they were entrusted with the expenditure, on provisions, fortifications, 
etc., of much of the revenue they had collected. Dr. Miller corrects from 
Venetian and Genoese documents the accepted chronology and other 
statements concerning the empire of Trebizond; Mr. Adair discusses 
the various manuscripts of the sixteenth-century Registers of the 
Privy Council; Professor Gey] illustrates, largely from Dutch sources, 
the effect of the dynastic ambitions of the Prince of Orange upon 
Anglo-Dutch relations during the Civil War, as well as upon the internal 
politics of the United Provinces; and Sir Richard Lodge bases upon 
the unprinted Carteret and Newcastle papers at the British Museum, 
and Hyndford and Robinson papers at the Record Office, an account 
of the abortive negotiations at Hanau in 1743. Several of the 
reviewers, as usual, add to their criticisms new matter of — ate 


THE first Report of the Institute of Historical Research and the first 
number of its Bulletin (Longmans, 2s.; annual subscription, 5s.) 
appear appropriately at about the same time, and deserve the warmest 
welcome from all interested in the aims which the Institute has been 
established to further. The founders of the Institute have every 
reason to be proud of the material success which has crowned their 
efforts. They have erected and paid for a commodious and workman- 
like building; they have laid the foundations of a fine historical 
library, and they have made the Institute the centre of all sorts of 
historical activities. Their success was all the more remarkable since 
the somewhat intricate constitution of the University of Lorton has 
been a standing difficulty, and all that they can at present offer to 
teachers of advanced history in London are facilities for social and 
intellectual intercourse, rooms in which they can hold seminars, and 
books with which they and their pupils can work. The permanent 
measure of success can only be gauged when several samples of the 
work emanating from the seminars conducted in the Institute have 
been given to the world. For that reason we welcome with exceptional 
warmth the first number of the new Bulletin, though it is to be regretted 
that the limitations of scope which its editors have imposed upon it 
exclude “ historical articles,’ even those made within the walls of the 


1 For list of contents see the advertisement in the last number of HisTory. 
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Institute. It is to be hoped that this limitation is only temporary, 
and that, when finances allow, it will be a primary function of the 
Bulletin to publish the results of seminar work conducted in the 
Institute. It is to this that scholars will look to answer the question, 
Has the Institute succeeded or not? They will primarily expect to look 
for these results in the pages of this Bulletin, though it is encouraging 
to know that such seminar work is beginning to appear in print 
in more remote periodicals. For the time, however, we must be 
content with the summaries of two interesting M.A. theses, published 
in the present number. These are full of encouragement, but are 
almost too short to fulfil their purpose. Brevity, and therefore 
to some extent incoherence, is rather too much the note of this 
number; but that is natural enough in a first number, where there is 
a natural temptation to give samples of all possible lines of activity. 
The result is that the only long article is the report of Mr. Little’s 
committee on the editing of historical documents. Though bearing 
on the face of it suggestions of compromise, and entering, sometimes, 
on controversial or unnecessary detail, the report has great practical 
value, and is just the sort of thing that the Bulletin ought to publish. 
It is much to be desired that editors should make these recommenda- 
tions their guides in the editing of texts. Even if some of the 
suggestions may be unwelcome to either radical or conservative 
scholars, uniformity is in such a matter a more excellent thing than 
the present anarchic diversity of treatment. Equally admirable with 
this report is the useful summary of recent acquisitions in the Public 
Record Office. The remaining articles are all useful, though the two 
pages on “ Training in Historical Research”’ are too general to be 
very practical. It is surely a rash thing to begin a series of corrections 
of the Dictionary of National Biography on a single page, useful as 
that page is, for it would take many generations at the rate of three 
pages a year to fulfil this gigantic task. However, all things must 
have a beginning, and this is not the time to look too meticulously 
at this admirable venture. No doubt, in the course of the next few 
numbers, experience will suggest more clearly than an abstract pro- 
gramme the lines on which the Bulletin had best be worked. With 
all the necessary shortcomings of a new venture it has made a good 
start, and will doubtless become ever increasingly useful. It is in 
itself a real step forwards in the direction of demonstrating the success 
of the Institute. y Ae Be 
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